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~ Passenger Car | r Decoration. 


Monadnock Farm, } 
DUBLIN, N. H., June 8, 1894. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAITROAD GAZETTE: 

I was much interested in reading your article on interior 
decoration in the highest types of our American passenger 
equipment. Speaking merely as a traveller, I trust your 
comment as to over-decoration may reach the notice of 
those who are responsible for it. What a traveller wauts 
is an appointment restful to the eye—comfortable, clean 
and in keeping with its use and purpose. The interior of 
acar isno man’s home, and adornments suitable to a house 
are not for that reason the ones for acar. Cleanliness 
and freshness are the prime requisites. Costly stuffs 
that soon become soiled—and on account of their cost are 
not renewed—are anything but attractive. Puritanical 
simplicity is a far better extreme, and roads practicing it 
are the most popular. 

Let me cite an example in suburban travel near a far 
western city. Some few years ago the first constructed 
line equipped its short trains with elaborate coaches, 
with wash stands, which were never used and but seldom 
cleaned, absence of end windows, and costly but pour 
lamps, and last but not least so-called cathedral glass in 
the deck lights. The native dust soon aged this and the 
sash to suit the most fastidious lover of the antique. 
Then came the new line, with standard coaches of a plain 
but neat finish, bright end windows, easy steps, plenty of 
ventilation, and plain but brilliant lights; and what was 
the result? Inside of six months the new line carried 
nearly three-quarters of the traffic and has continued to 
do so. The local press never ceases comparing the pleas- 
ure of riding in the plain, neat car, which, being plain, is 

easily kept fresh and clean, as against the far more costly 
and but periodically revamped dingy ones of the other 
road. 

The western lines are to-day stocked with most costly 
coaches and chair cars, where a thousand dollars less would 
have furnished a better and cleaner car for all time. 

It seems to me this over-costly fitting is a taste of the 
poorly drilled official. Adapt the car to use and let us re- 
member that use of a car means dirt from start to finish; 
hence, make it easy to renovate and refinish. I hope you 
will draw attention to this very important subject again. 
Let the roads save money by having plain but neat equip- 
ment, and then those who are keen, by keeping it looking 
fresh to court favor—in which they will surely be re- 
warded. G. Bok. 








Standard Bridge Loadings. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., June 27, 1894. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

It seems to be the way of the world to ‘‘jump out of 
the frying pan into the fire.’’ For many years, the bridge 
business has been staggering under the enormous weight 
of many scores of typical train loadings. This complex 
system was, and still is, costing the bridge companies a 
marked percentage on the cost of manufacture, and con- 
sequently the railroad companies. The only relief 
afforded us for many years, were the tables for equivalent 
loads of Mr. Edwin Thacher, M. Am. Soc. C. E., in the 
Keystone Specifications. These as far as they extended, 
were a source of saving and relief, but there were still 
many chances for tabulation lost in the smaller cal- 
culations. 

The only apparent method of reaching an agreement in 
the adoption of a few ‘‘standard typical loadings,’’ was 
by canvassing the opinion of all the engineers concerned. 
This was undertaken and unselfishly carried out by Mr. J. 
A. L. Waddell, M. Am. Sov. C. E., and during last year 
he published the loadings ina pamphlet as ‘‘The Com- 
promise Standards.’’. This comprised seven typical load- 





ings of a uniform type. The writer hoped that these 
would secure a wide adoption and prove to be exactly 
what was wanted, and many railroad engineers have 
adopted one of these for use in their specifications, and, 
from personal vse, the writer can say they are a great 
saving and relief. 

But just as they promise to supplant the great mass of 
old loadings, a number of engineers begin to see a loss 
of professional prestige, and now the bridge fraternity is 
to have a deluge of standard loadings. Why can not every 
one lay aside personal regard and disregard, and instead of 
trying to undo what has been done, try to build up? 

To show to the railroad engineers just where their load- 
ing stands in the scale of ‘‘Compromise Loadings,’’ a 
number of bridge engineers, the writer among the num- 
ber, have contributed to Mr. Waddell such equivalent 
loading curves of different railroads as they had, and Mr. 
Waddell has plotted them on a diagram together with his 
standards, to show the exact relation. The writer recently 
received from Mr. Waddell a blue print showing those 
which have been received up to date, and it occurred to 
him to determine the exact percentage of difference in 
cost of spans erected to carry the different loadings. 

The weight was taken for spans of 50, 75, 100, 150, and 
200 feet, and for four different loadings: . 

Cooper’s Class A, 85.5 tons. 

M. K. & T. R. R., 104.0 tons. 

R. & D. R. R. 112.0 tons. 

N. ¥. L.. E. &. W. BR. R., 123.5 tons. 

These represent a fair average for 20 different spans, 
and the increase in cost proved to be % of one per cent. 
per ton of increase of engine weight. This, of course, is 
only a near approximation, as the difference in specifica- 
tions for proportions and details influences the cost very 
greatly, but it is safe for an average. 

Applying this, it is found that the loadings of the R. & 
D., L. S. & M.S., E. T. V. & G., Penna. R. R., Cooper’s 
Extra Heavy ‘‘A,’’ N. Y. C. & H. R., Mo. Pacific, St. L. 
&S. FL. & N.C & O., and Atlantic Coast Line, 
which lie between Waddell’s Class ‘‘Y’’ and ‘‘X,’’ and 
most of them near the class ‘‘X’’ only cause a saving of 
from 1 per cent. to 6 per cent. over the class ‘‘X’’ load- 
ing. For example, with the Missouri Pacific loading a 
span 20 ft. long would cost the same as with class ‘‘X,’’ a 
50 foot span 5 per cent. more, and a 90 foot span only 3 per 
cent. more. 

This small saving amounts to nothing when it is con- 
sidered that if an engine of Cooper’s class ‘‘A’’ Extra 
Heavy type were to be run over this road, the bridges 
would be strained up to nearthe class ‘‘X’’ type. This 
kind of a case happened within the last few weeks when 
the Penna. R. R. ran their trains east from Pittsburg for 
several days over the B. & O. tracks during the flood, and 
similar cases happen every day. 

In a like manner it wouid only cost from 1 per cent. 
to 6 per cent. to adopt the class ‘'Z’’ loading in place of 
Cooper’s classes ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B,’’ or the C. R. I. & P. 

The loadings of the Wabash, N. Y. L. E. & W.,C. & 
E. I., A. T. & S. F., B. & O., and Cooper’s Lehigh Heavy 
Grade, come near to some of Waddell’s heavier types, 
either **Wt? §°8g? “SU an FS 

It seems almost as bad as the present chaotic state of 
affairs to think of adopting a system recently proposed in 
your columns by Ward Baldwin, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
having 23 different types. For heaven’s sake, let us be 
rational and adopt some simple standards and few in 
number. 

Another writer proposes to use a percentage system 
with a light loading as a base. This can never be adopted 
for the reason that no adequate variation can be made in 
the following loads, and if several base loads are adopted, 
then there will result a burdensome number of types. 

Why can not each and every engineer lay aside per- 
sonal preference and personal prejudice, and assist in the 
adoption of the Waddell system, which was first in the 
field, and in every way suitable? It would also materi- 
ally assist if each person possessed of the equivalent 
curve of some railroad loading would send the same to 
Mr. Waddell for plotting and publication on the diagram 
that is preparing. C. E. FowLErR, 

Ch. Eng. Y. B. Co., Asso. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 





Raising Wrecked Shama 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Ch Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Co. has recently made a partially successful attempt to raise 
from the bed of the Wabash River, at Terre Haute, two en- 
gines which for about eighteen months had lain under 
several feet of water. In November, 1892, two freight 
trains collided on the bridge of this company, precipitat- 
ing the entire span into the river, together with the 
two locomotives and ten or fifteen cars. An account 
of this accident with an illustration, appeared inthe Razi- 
road Gazette of Nov. 18, 1892. The bridge has five spans 
and stands about 40 feet above the water, the water under 
the center span being about 20 feet deep. A temporary 
trestle was constructed immediately after the wreck 
occurred, and a new iron span erected a few weeks later. 
The greater part of the old bridge span and the broken 
cars were then removed, but the engines were allowed to 
remain until a short time ago, chiefly on account of the 
difficulty in getting them out. The work was taken up, 
however, a short time ago by Mr. J. B. Mitchell, Super- 
intendent of Bridges & Buildings of the road, and 
arrangements made for their removal. 

The plan adopted was to arrange two sets of blocks and 
tackle on the bridge in such a manner as would not inter- 
fere with the traffic or jeopardize the safety of the bridge. 





This was accomplished by running a chord of heavy tim- 
bers the entire length of the span, placed close to the 
side of the bridge and securely anchored by a number of 
wire cables to piles driven at each end of the bridge. 
This was intended to prevent any longitudinal strain on 
the bridge span, and as it was intended to pull from both 
ends of the span, it was necessary to have the chord 
secured from movement in either direction. 

The chord was supported at each end directly from the 
pier, and had no bearing upon the bridge between the 
bridge pier and the second floor beams, a distance of 40 
feet. The blocks.and tackle being suspended but a few 
feet from the piers, a very large proportion of perpen- 
dicular stress put upon them was carried by the piers, the 
remainder being distributed over three floor beams. All 
of the longitudinal stresses were cared for by the piles at 
either end of the bridge. With these precautions, which 
assured the safety of the bridge against any weight which 
it might be necessary to put upon it in raising the en 
gines, it was necessary only to provide blocks and tackle 
having sufficient strength for the work. 

Special blocks were made at the shops of the company 
at Mattoon, two with four sheaves each and two with five 
sheaves each. The frames of these were made of boiler 
plate, the sheaves of cast iron, each block weighing about 
800 pounds. A steel cable witha capacity of about 33 
tons was used, and led from the lower block to a locomo- 
tive on the track at the end of the bridge. 

The first engine lay near the west pier in comparatively 
shallow water, and not embedded in the quicksand, as 
the second one proved to be. This was easily raised with 
one set of blocks and taken toa height of 10 or 12 feet 
above the water and placed upon two barges which were 
run under it, a track having previously been laid upon 
them to receive the locomotive. The barges were then 
towed to shore and the locomotive run off over a tempo- 
rary track to the yards of the company. 

The second locomotive lay squarely on its wheels in 
the center of the span, with its front end elevated at an 
angle of 25 or 30 degrees. It was buried in the sand, 
with the exception of a few feet of the upper side of the 
front end of the boiler, so that the smokestack hole was 
the only place to which a line could be attached. Heavy 
hooks were made to catch into this hole, the hooks 
having a section of 2x6 in. After breaking three such 
hooks, the hole tore out anda portion of the extension 
front was pulled off. The engine showed no signs of 
moving, and a hole was blown in the top of the boiler by 
means of dynamite. A heavy toggle was then inserted 
and another attempt made to raise the locomotive, but it 
resulted only in spreading the boiler plates apart and 
pulling out the toggle, with a part of the flue sheet. The 
sand was then removed sufficiently to get down to the 
forward driving wheel, to which were fastened both sets 
of blocks. Several short lengths of cast iron pipe were 
then driven into the sand, about 4 feet apart and about 
the same distance from the boiler. They were charged 
with four or five pounds of dynamite, which was dis- 
charged by means ofa battery while both blocks were 
under a heavy strain. This was repeated several times 
with no success, when the frame pulled out from under 
the boiler in such a manner as to pull the driving wheel 
off its axle. The position of the boiler remained un- 
changed, and it was concluded that to remove it would 
either require the free use of dynamite or necessitate the 
building of a coffer dam around it, so the sand might be 
removed. In either case the cost of getting the locomo- 
tive out would be greater than the value of the parts 
saved, so the project was abandoned. 





Renewal of Draw-Bridges on the J. T. & K. W. 





We are indebted to Mr. C. R Knight, Chief Engineer, 
for an account of the renewal of several draw bridges on 
the main line of Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West Rail- 
road, between Jacksonville and Sanford. Of these draws 
there were four which were especially interesting, and 
two that presented good problems in renewal of structures 








Fig. 1. 


without interrupting traffic to either the trains or boats. 
The difficulties to be overcome, and the expense incident 
to the construction of temporary crossings, forbade the 
erection of such an auxiliary structure. The new locations 
for two of the four draw-biidges were far enough removed 
from the old ones to permit their erection without inter 
fering with the old bridge. These were the structures 
erected at Girts Creek, between Edgewood and Black Point, 
6 miles from Jacksonville, and at Buffalo Bluff crossing 
of the St. John’s River, 60 miles from Jacksonville. 

The former was a 113-ft span deck girder, placed upon 
a cylindrical pivot pier, 16-ft. diameter. The abutments 
were 5xl13ft. at top and 6xl4ft. at base; the piers and 
abutments consisting of steel plate cylinders, filled with 
concrete, 126 cubic yards. The depth of water was 13 ft. 
and the top of the rail was 10 ft. above surface of water. 
The substratum was mud, gradually stiffening to a fair 
resistance at 45 ft. penetration. The cost of this construc- 
tion was $14,450. The draw at Buffalo Bluff, located be- 
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tween Peniel and Buffalo Bluff is shown in Fig. 1. It is a 
combination truss, 230 ft. span, resting upon cylindrical 
iron piers, filled with concrete, and containing, with the 
abutments, 388 cubic yards. The general dimensions, 
heights and features are shown in the engraving; the total 
cost was $24,500. The foundations rest upon piles driven 
into hard bottom of sand. 

The third case presented more difficulties, by reason of 
the fact that the new central pier was so close to the old 
draw as to interfere in its operation. This bridge was 
built at the Lake Monroe crossing of the St. Johns River, 
125 miles from Jacksonville, between Enterprise Junction 
and Munroe. The old structure was a wooden Howe 
truss, and it was replaced by a 230 ft. steel draw of the 
Pratt type with a tower over the central pier. In this and 
the following cases, Queen post trusses, 42 ft. span each, 
were put in the trestle approaches at points where the 
new piers and abutment were located. These trusses were 
on rollers and could be easily moved out of the way so as 
to give the required head room while work was in pro- 
gress on the piers, being returned to position for the pas- 
sage of trains. The piers were large steel cylinders sunk 
and filled with concrete, resting upon a grillage supported 
by piles, of which there were 100 in the central pier and 
32 for each abutment. After the piles were well driven 
home they were cut off near the bottom of the stream by 
a saw shown in Fig. 3 and hereafter described. All the 
cylinders were % in. steel, and the lower section was 
bolted to a timber grillage, shown in the plan and sunk 
by the weight of concrete placed within, the sections 
being added to the top as the pier settled, until the whole 
was complete and the grillage rested upon the piles. The 
locations of these Queen post trusses are shown in Fig. 4 
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Fig. 9. Lowering Caisson. 


at piers A and B; a, 6, c are the piers of the old draw, 
and A. B, C those of the new draw. The pivot protec- 
tions of the new structure were constructed in advance, 
and on these the new draw-bridge was erected, its position 
being transverse to the railroad track, as shown at B, Fig. 4. 
The bridge was thus wholly completed except the center 
panel, where a temporary floor permitted the passage of 
trains. Fig. 5 shows the new structure with the track laid 
through the certer panel, and a part of the old draw. 

Just before the new bridge was swung to position the 
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opening farthest from the new br idge between 6,c Fig. 4, was 
filled with piles fora trestle and cut low enough to allow 
the old bridge to swing clear. Bents were framed for the 








out. The trestle between @ and 4 was then completed, 
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tection pier, blocked up and the middle panel knocked { shown in Fig. 8, after having been towed from its pier. 


The span of this girder was 150 ft., the diameter of the 





and the track laid and the old trestle between A and B 
Fig. 4 was removed so as to permit the new bridge to swing. 
This bridge was 230 ft. span, and the erection and removal 
of the trestle work just described took only six hours. 
The change was made on Sunday, and there was no delay 
of scheduled trains. Fig. 6 shows the oid draw turned 
and the new draw in place ready for the passage of trains. 

The diameter of the pivot pier of this bridge was 20 ft. 
and the cylinders of the abutments 6 ft. each. It required 
202 cubic yards of concrete to fill the pivot pier and abut- 
ment cylinders. ‘The base of the rail is 10 ft. above the 
water and the depth of the water was 18 ft. The river 
bottom was of mud, underlying which were marl rocks 
on which the piles were seated about 45 ft. below the base 
of the rail. The total cost of this structure was $42,530. 

The fourth structure was at Black Creek, 21 miles from 
Jacksonville, between Willford and Fleming. The pivot 
pier was so close to that of the old bridge that the preced- 
ing method could not be employed, so that another had to 
be adopted. 
it was impossible to place the new bridge far enough from 
the old pivot pier to permit of the construction of the 
bridge in place. The new structure was a 150-ft. plate 
girder which replaced a wooden truss of equal length. 
The difficulty was overcome by erecting the new bridge 
on two barges and then towing it to its position and using 
the same barge to float away the old bridge. Fig. 7 shows 
the plate girder floated to its pier and the barge in place, 
preparatory to floating the old structure. The old draw is 





At this point the channel was so narrow that ~ 
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Fig. 3. Pile Saw. 
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space @,0 beforehand, ready to put into position, and on the 
day of the change, the old bridge was swung_over its pro- 








Fig. 6. Renewal of Drawbridge at Lake Monroe Crossing of St. Johns River, 
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pivot pier 20 ft. and the abutments 5 ft. at the upper and 
6 at the lower bases. The amount of concrete used was 
368 yards, the depth of water was 35 ft., with a hard sand 
bottom. Portland cement was used throughout, with lake 
sand and coquina shell in proportions of 1, 2 and 4; the 
tests gave excellent results. ‘The total cost of the struc- 
ture was $22,675. 

The general method employed in the construction of the 
piers for all of these structures is shown in Fig. 9, which 
shows the timber grillage with the steel plate cylinder 
resting upon and bolted to it with a crib work, consisting 
of 8 guide piles capped with timbers surrounding the piles 
driven for the pier. The piles having been driven and 
sawed off to the same level, the grillage, with the first sec- 
tions of the cylindrical pier, was floated into position and 
the remaining guide piles driven. Four long screw rods 
2% in. in diameter were placed at the corners, which 
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| whole operation being mechanical and the result certain. 


The main object throughout was to carry out the work 
without in any way interrupting either road or river traffic, 
which was successfully accomplished, there being no delay 
whatever to either. To accomplish this required careful 
supervision and direction by the engineer and his assist- 
ants, and the intelligent foresight and prompt work of the 
contractors, Messrs. Cartter & Co., of St. Louis, to whom 
much credit is due. 


Train Accidents in the United States in May. 





COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 


Ist, on Lehigh Valley road, at Rocky Forest, Pa., a 
passenger train ran into the rear of a preceding freight 
which had stopped for water, and which was not properly 





Fig. 7, Renewal of Drawbridge at Black Creek. 


passed through the bottom courses of the grillage and 
were turned by large hand wheels placed upon the timbers 
of the guide piles. By turning these hand wheels and 
shafts, the cylinders, with their timber foundations, were 
slowly and carefully settled to their final position upon 
the piles. This method of construction avoided any tip- 
ping or displacement of the pier during construction, and 
insured it from any violent or turbulent action of the 
water. It illustrates a very economical and practical man- 
ner of overcoming the difficulties incident to such work. 





signalled. The passenger engine was ditched and several 
cars badly damaged. One passenger was injured. 

3d, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Reed, Pa., a pas- 
senger train which had been accidentally stopped on a 
descending grade was run into at the rear by a following 
freight, wrecking the rear car and blocking both main 
tracks. Two passengers were injured. 

4th, on Michigan Central, at Michigan City, Ind., a 
train of refrigerator cars broke in two on a descending 
grade, and the rear portion afterward ran into the forward 
one, wrecking several cars and badly damaging about 
20 cars. The engineman, just as he was stopping at the 
station, discovered that the train had parted, and at once 











Fig. 8, 


Fig. 3 shows the circular sub-marine saw employed for 
cutting off the piles. As may be seen, it consists of a 
barge carrying a pile-driver derrick and a long guide tim- 
ber let down into the water which carries a shaft, at the 
lower end of which is. attached the saw. 
driven by a belt from the contractor’s hoisting engine. 

The method of cutting was so perfect that in the deepest 
water there were very slight variations from an exact level. 
When a cluster of piles had been driven, straight edges 
were bolted along each of the rows at some known eleva- 
tion above the cutting point. A large and strong square 
was bolted to the frame, carrying the saw shaft at the same 
elevation above the saw. The saw shaft and frame were 
carried in the leads of the floating pile-driver, and as the 
tide changed, the saw was easily raised and lowered so 
that the square adjusted itself upon the straight edges. 
No leveling was required after the cutting began, the 


This shaft is- 





put on steam, but he put on too much and broke a coup- 
ling, thereby setting the air brakes on seven heavy cars 
next to ye engine. 

10th, a.m., on New York, New Haven & Hartford, at 
Pena R. e a freight train ran into the rear of a 
preceding freight, wrecking 6 cars; engineer and fireman 
injured. It is said that the tail lights of the foremost 
train were obscured by the dazzling rays of the headlight 
of a locomotive running in the opposite direction on the 
adjoining main track. 

19th, 3a. m., on New York, New Haven & Hartford, at 
Springfield, Mass., a mail train ran over a misplaced 
switch and into some freight cars standing on a side track ; 
engineman and 2 mail agents injured. 

19th, on Pennsylvania road, at Willow Grove, Pa., a 
passenger train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, 
doing considerable damage. The engineer was slightly 
injured. 

27th, on Atchison, Topeka & Saate Fe, at Morse, Col., 
freight train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, 
wrecking the caboose and several cars. Two drovers were 
injured. 
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And 6 others on 5 roads, 

6 freight and other trains. 
BUTTING. 

2d, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Lynn, N. M., 
butting collision between two engines on a steep grade, 
making a very bad wreck. The employees on the engines 
jumped off, but 4 of them were badly injured. It appears 
that a freight train ascending the steep grade at this point 
found a bridge on fire and stopped to extinguish the 
flames. This was done before the bridge was seriously 
injured, but by this time the train had nearly lost its 
right of way to the next station, and it became necessary 
to send the engine forward without the train in order to 
reach that station in time to stop the opposing train, and 
the engine was started at good speed. But meanwhile the 
section master, who had previously discovered the fire, 
was coming down the grade with a gang of men on a 
heavy locomotive, to put it out, and these two engines 
met on a curve. 

4th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Missouri Valley, 
Ia., butting collision of freight trains, wrecking both 
engines and several cars. One engineer was injured. 

5th, on Seaboard Air Line, at Raleigh, N. C., an empty 
passenger train, running backward, collided with a yard 
engine, badly damaging one freight and one passenger 
car. Two brakemen were injured. 

10th, on Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, near 
Menomonie Junction, Wis., butting collision between a 
passenger train and a freight, badly damaging both 
engines and several cars. The express messenger and one 
engine:r were killed, and 3 trainmen were injured. Both 
trains were running at high speed. It is said that the 
passenger train disregarded a meeting order. 

19th, on Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern, near 
Princeton, Ky., butting collis'on in a tunnel between a 
freight train and a work train, which was running back- 
wards, wrecking one car of the latter and killing 8 
employees who were in it. Eleven freight cars were 
derailed inside the tunnel. The work train had sent a 
flagman ahead to stop the freight train, but it appears 
that he did not clearly understand his ne 

22d, on Cleveland & Pittsburg, at Hudson, butting 
collision between a passenger train and a fre vo Oy dam- 
aging several cars. Three employees were injured. 

29th, on Union Pacific, at Wasatch, Utah, butting col- 
lision between a freight and a work train, killing 2 
— s and injuring 7. It is said that a station agent 
failed to stop the freight ; as he had been ordered to do. 

And 2 others, involving 2 passenger and 2 freight 
trains. 


involving 2 passenger and 


CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ist, on Long Island road, at the junction near Flushing, 
N. Y., in the switching operations incident to consoli- 
dating two passenger trains, one of the engines tan into 
the smoking car of the other train, and two cars were 
badly damaged. 

Ist, on Lehigh Valley road, at Pittston Junction, Pa., 
collision between a passenger ‘train and an empty engine. 
One passenger was injured. 

3d, on Allegheny Valley road, at Johnston, Pa., collis- 
ion between a passenger train and a gravel train, injuring 
several laborers on the latter. There was a dense fog at 
the time, and it is said.that the gravel train did not send 
out a flag. 

9th, on Central of New Jersey, at Newark, N. J., collis- 
on between a passenger train and locomotive, badly 
damaging both engines, and tearing open the side of the 
smoking car. It is said that the accident was due to a 
misplaced switch; 2 trainmen and one p< issenger injured. 

14th, on Pennsylvania road, at Union Furnace, Pa., a 
passenger train ran into some freight cars standing on the 
main track, making a considerable wreck. ‘The passenger 
fireman was injured. 

16th, on Colorado Midland, near Florissant, Col., col- 
lision between a freight train and a work train, injuring 
2 employees. 

16th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Hurley, Wis., 8 
loaded cars escaped control on a steep grade and ran 
into a passenger train at high speed, wrecking two pas- 
senger cars and the engine. 

27th, 9.45 p. m., a southbound passenger train of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ran into the side of a 
southbound passenger train of the New York Central & 
Hudson River at the junction of the two roads at Wood- 
lawn, N. Y., partially overturning a car of the latter 
which was well filled with passengers. No person was 
seriously injured, both trains having been moving at very 
low speed. The lamps on the semaphore signals were 
not burning, and the signalman gave signals by hand 
lamps from the tower, and it appears that this motion 
signal was so given as to authorize both trains to proceed 
simultaneously. 

30th, 1 a. m., on New York, New Haven & Hartford at 
Sharon Heights, Mass., an eastbound freight train ran 
into some cars of a westbound freight train, which 
was switching on the main track, wrecking engine and 
3 cars. The fireman, one brakeman and one tramp was 
killed; engineer and one tramp injured. 

And 11 others on 9 roads, involving 2 passenger and 19 
freight and other trains. 

DERAILMENTS. 
DEFECTS OF ROADS. 

10th, on St. Louis & Hannibal, near Frankford, Mo., 
passenger train was derailed on a bridge, which had been 
weakened by a freshet, and the tender and one car fell 
through. The express messenger was badly injured. 

14th, on Lehigh Valley, at Owego, N. Y., a passenge1 
train was derailed, and one passenger car was over- 
turned. One passenger was killed and 7 injured. ‘rhe 
rails at this point had just been laid, and it appears that 
they were insufficiently spiked. 

22d, on Pennsylvania road, near West Palmyra, N. J., 
a freight train was derailed by spreading of rails at a 
point where the track was submerged in several inches 
of water. One rail was detached from the ties and bent 
so that 1t penetrated the cab of the locomotive and injured 
the engineman. The fireman was slightly scalded by 
steam, which formed when the firebox came in contact 
with the water on the roadway. 

27th, on Northern Pacific, near North Yakima, Wash., 
a freight train fell through a bridge which had been 
weakened by a freshet. The fireman was killed and the 
engineer was badly injured. 

And 2 others, involving 2 freight trains. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

Ist, 4 p. m., on Pennsylvania road, at Tipton; Pa., an 
eastbound freight train was derailed by a broken axle, 
and 39 cars were wrecked. A brakeman was killed, and 
a man stealing a ride was fatally injured. 

25th, on Texas Central, nea Aquilla, Tex., a freight 
train was derailed by a fallen brakebe: um, ditching the 
engine and several cars; engineer and one brakeman 
killed. 

25th, on New York Central & Hudson River road, at 
Lyons, N. Y., acar ina freight train was derailed by a 
drawbar which was pulled out and fell upon the track. 
The car ran against a bridge doing some damage to the 
truss, 
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29th, on New York, Ontario & Western, near Oneida, 
N. Y., a frieght train was derailed by a broken axle, and 
7 cars were wrecked. A brakeman was injured. 

And 10 others on 10 roads, involving 1 passenger train 
and 9 freight and other trains. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

6th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Wilhite, Ala., a 
freight train pulling from a side track to the main track 
was derailed by a misplaced switch, and the engine was 
overturned. The engineer was killed and the fireman 
injured. 

7th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Ambler, Pa., a 
freight train backing on to a side track broke in two, and 
several cars ran out upon the main track and some dis- 
tance down a grade. They were derailed and wrecked, 
blocking both main tracks. One brakeman was injured. 

12th, on Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, near 
Hammond, Ind., passenger train No. 5 was derailed at a 
misplaced switch, the first 2 cars being badly damaged; 
engineer, express messenger and one ay ag injured. 

16th, on Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago St. Louis, 
near Carnegie, Pa., a freight train was derailed by a 
misplaced switch and 6 cars were wrecked. A tramp was 
killed and a brakeman injured. 

23d, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near Aurora, III., 
a freight train was derailed bya misplaced switch and 
the engine overturned. The fireman and one brakeman 
were injured, the former fatally. 

25th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Altona, II1., 
a freight train was derailed at a misplaced switeh, and 
the engine and several cars fell into the ditch; fireman 
and brakeman injured, the former fatally. 

3lst, 1 a. m., on New York, New Haven & Hartford, at 
Sharon Heights, Mass., the rear car of a wrecking train 
was derailed by the turning of a switch under it as it 
passed, and was dragged some distance on the ground 
before the coupling gave way. The car was parttially 
oveiturned, and of the 29 employees riding in it 6 were 
seriously injured. It is said that the forward portion of 
the train ran a mile before the accident was discovered. 

And 1 other, involving 1 freight train. 

UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 

7th, on Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, near 
Brandsville, Mo., a freight train was derailed by running 
upon a drove of cattle, and the engine and 6 cars were 
wrecked. The engineer was killed. 

9th, on Illinois Central, at Buckley, Ill., the engine 
and 4 cars of a passenger train were derailed, and the 
engine overturned. The engineer was killed and the fire- 
man injured. It is said that the train was thrown off the 

















bolt by which the rod was connected being found some 
distance away. . 
And 2 others, involving 1 passenger train and 1 freight. 


UNEXPLAINED. 

2d, on St. Louis Bridge & Terminal Railroad, at East 
St. Louis, Ill., the engine of a freight train was derailed 
and the tender was overturned. Six cars of live stock 
were derailed and badly damaged and the engineer was 
injured. 

4th, on Michigan Central, near Roscommon, Mich., a 
freight train was derailed and 8 cars were ditched. A 
man stealing a ride was injured. 

15th, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at 
Springfield, O., a freight train was derailed and 12 cars 
wrecked; brakeman, fireman and 2 tramps injured. 

2l1st, on Louisville & Nashville, at Gulf View, Miss., 
a freight train running at high speed was derailed, and 
the caboose was overturned. A brakeman was killed and 
the conductor was injured. 

23d, on Pennsylvania road, at Powelton avenue, West 
Philadelphia, the engine of a freight train was derailed 
and ran into a Philadelphia & Reading freight train 
which was passing on the adjoining track. The Reading 
fireman was badly scalded. 

26th, on St. Louis Southwestern, near Tyler, Tex., an 
engine making atrial trip was derailed and overturned. 
Three employees were badly scalded. 

30th, on Central of Georgia, at Holtz, Ga., the rear car 
of a heavily loaded passenger train was derailed and fell 
down a bank. Twenty-five passengers were injured, but 
only 6 badly. 

And 7 others on 7 roads, involving 2 passenger and 5 
freight and other trains. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

17th, at Grand Central Station, New York City, a train 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford being run into 
the station without an engine was not properly controlled 
and ran against the buffer blocks at the end of the 
track. The platform of one car was crowded over the 
one next to it, and one passenger was injured. 

And 3 others on 3 roads, involving 3 passenger trains. 

A summary will be found in another column. 








The Brown Drawbar Attachment. 
Our illustration show a form of draft gear devised some 
time since by Mr. Perry Brown, of Wilmington, Del., 


presenting some novel features. 
One of the more important of these features lies in the 
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track by a brake shoe which had dropped from a freight 
car and became wedged in a switch. 

10th, on Texas & Pacific, near San Martine, Tex., pas- 
senger train No. 4 was derailed at a washout, and the 
engine and first 3 cars were ditched. Four employees 
were injured. 


10th, 2. a. m., on Chicago & Alton, near Bowling Green, | 


Mo., a westbound passenger train was derailed by a land 
slide and the engine was badly damaged. A few minutes 
after the derailment a large rock fell from the hillside 
and crushed one of the passenger cars, but the passengers 
had just vacated the car. The track was blocked 10 
hours. 

18th, 1 a. m., on Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, near 
Belpre, O., a passenger train running backwards was 
derailed by running over a cow, and 2 passenger cars fell 
down a bank, Ten passengers were injured. 

2lst, on Illinois Central, at Watson, Ill., a passenger 
train was derailed by ar accidental obstruction at a 
switch, and the engine ran into a freight engine standing 
on a side track near by and was overturned. The mail 
car was wrecked. The passenger engineman and the 
freight fireman were injured. 

25th, on Illinois Central, near La Salle, Ill., a freight 
train was derailed by an obstruction upon the track, 
which was believed to have been placed by striking coal 
miners. It is said that the trainmen were fired upon 
while they were getting the engine on the track. 

27th, 3a. m., on Baltimore & Ohio, near Pine Grove, 
Pa., a passenger train, running at high speed, was 
derailed by a large rock which had fallen upon the track, 
and the engine was overturned and fell into a stream at 
one side of the road. Three fruit cars next to the engine 
were badly wrecked, took fire and were burned up. The 
engineer and firemen were killed, and an express mes- 
senger injured. 

30th, 1 a. m., on Wisconsin Central, at Manville, Wis., 
passenger train No. 4 was derailed at a facing point 
Switch, and the cars were badly wrecked. All the cars 
except the last two took fire and were burned up. Four 
trainmen and 1 passenger were killed, and 5 passengers 
were injured, The switch had been tampered with, the 


The Brown Drawbar Attachment. 


substitution of malleable iron draft sills for the wooden 
sills usually employed. These draft sills are bolted to 
the end sills and the center sills of the car as in the 
ordinary construction, but extend back from the end sills 
only far enough to accommodate the follower plates or 
spring pockets. Between the ends of the iron sills and 
the car bolster, wooden blocks are fitted. Heavy lugs at 
the rear end of the sills take rods which extend backward 
through the body bolsters to similar lugs at the oppposite 
end of the car. The end sill and body bolsters are tied 
together by rods located just outside the through rods, 
and between the center and intermediate sills. 

The webs of the draft sills are placed far enough apart 
to allow the use of two double coil springs, placed side by 
side, and enclosed by malleable iron pockets or caps, 
around which passes a yoke of a form similar to that 
commonly used. 

Through the centers of the springs pass two 14% in. rods 
which connect at the center of the car by means of turn 
buckles, with similar rods from the other end of the car. 

The tail end of the coupler is of a special form, as will 
be seen by reference to Figs. 1 and 2, and is connected 
with the yoke by means of a vertical pin. The lugs on 
the upper and lower sides of the shank of the coupler are 
so fitted against the lips of the yoke that the head of the 
coupler may have considerable lateral motion when 
rounding curves. With this end in view, the coupler is 
supported by a heavy bar underneath the end sill, but is 
allowed a greater lateral motion than is customary, and 
is nominally held at a central position by springs’ on 
either side applied as shown. 

In order to avoid any slack in the connection betweet 
the coupler and yoke, a small block of rubber is inserted 








in the bottom of a cup which bears against the outer 
spring cap, and against this rubber block is placed a 
small casting which serves as a wearing plate for the end 
of the coupler. 

It will be seen that this arrangement affords a continu- 
ous drawbar, and that with a pulling strain, the springs 
at each end of the car are brought into action. A buffing 
blow will be absorbed by the springs at the end of the 
car to which the blow is applied. 

If desired, the rods connecting the two sets of springs 
may be taken out, and the two stops which are shown 
bolted to the inside of the sills moved up to such a posi- 
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Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
tion that they afford a bearing for the outer follower 
plate. This throws the weight of the car, either in pull- 
ing or buffing, upon one set of springs. The ends of the 
follower plates are so formed that they hook into the 
stops and avoid a tendency to spread the sills. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the application of this idea to the 
ordinary form of attachment witha single spring in which 
the plates are bolted to wooden draft sills. 

The attachment is shown in our illustrations in connec- 
tion with the Diamond coupler, a new coupler of the 
vertical plane type. Both the coupler and the drawbar 
attachment are manufactured by the Wilmington Mallea- 
ble Iren Co., of Wilmington, Del. 
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Car Accountants’ Convention. 


We publish in another column of this issue a paper by 
Mr. W. W. Wheatly, read at the recent convention of 
the Car Accountants’ Association, at Old Point Comfort, 
which, for lack of space, we were unable to give with our 
report of the meeting in the issue of June 29. In connec- 
tion with the statistics presented by Mr. Wheatly, it will 
be of interest also to note the statement made by Mr. Spald- 
ing, at the same meeting, that the average mileage per 
freight car in the United States decreased about 16 per 
cent. from 1883 to 1888, and that there was a further 
decrease of 6 per cent. in the next four years, making a 
falling off of 22 per cent. in 9 years. Mr. Spalding 
gathered his information by writing to various railroads, 
who gave him the average mileage of their freight cars 
upon both home and foreign roads. He also presented 
figures, from Poor’s Manual and other sources, showing 
that fiom 1883 to 1892 the number of freight cars in the 
country increased 5 per cent. a year, while the mileage of 
railroad increased only 3.4 per cent. a year. This, in 
spite of the well-known fact that during the period named 
many hundred miles of railroad was built in the West, 
for which only a small supply of freight cars was 
provided. 

In the paper on pooling of freight cars, which was 





























read at the convention by Mr. J. R. Cavanagh, the follow- 
ing statement, compiled by the author fromthe Zguzp- 
ment Guide, of box freight cars of different lengths, was 
presented : 
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The account of the double stub defect card presented 
by Mr. W. E. Beecham, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, was briefly referred to in our report last week. In 
describing the card Mr. Beecham says: 


The card is in all respects a Master Car Builders’ card, 
differing only therefrom in having two stubs instead of 
one. Each road supplies its cards to the others in lots 
of fifty, and the application of the cards is under the per- 
sonal supervision of the general foreman. One of the 
stubs is kept by the party issuing the card, the other is 
forwarded to the road the car belongs to, witha full 
report of the reasons for its application accompanying 
the same in each and every case; the card itself is 
attached to the car in the usual manner. 

The design of the card is to prevent the return of cars 
from one road to another on account of their being in bad 
order, thereby obviating the unnecessary handling of cars, 
and effecting a great saving in track service charges. As 
an example of this saving in trackage, let me say that 
the round trip of a car between the L. S. & M. S. and the 
C., M. & St. P. in Chicago, costs $2.75 from one yard to 
the other and return. This is a trackage charge exacted 
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by the Pan Handle road and the Union Stock Yards & 
Transit Company, whose tracks must be used in the inter- 
change of cars between the two companies named. A car 
could be sent over to the C., M. & St. P. yard by the L. 
S. & M. S., and on arrival, if found to be ina defective 
condition, our inspectors would reject and return it to the 
L. S. & M. S. at a dead loss in trackage of $2.75, to say 
nothing of the delay and expense of the unnecessary 
handling; but with the introduction of the double stub 
defect card, all this was changed, and the saving in track- 
age alone amounts in each year to many thousands of 
dollars, while the saving of time is of great value. In 
one case before this arrangement was in operation, a car 
made ten round trips between roads before the question 
of repairs was settled, and it was no unusual thing for a 
car to make two or three round trips before the responsi- 
bility for its condition was settled. But now the defects 
are covered by the application of the card, and if car is 
safe to run, it goes forward without delay. 

The use of the card obviates the necessity of joint 
inspection. The first objection to the system is that 
inspectors will not deal fairly with a connecting road, 
when the latter has no representative present, but Mr. 


Beecham states that no controversies have as yet arisen. 





Standard Center Plate, Chicago Northwestern 
Railway. 


There was considerable discussion at the April meeting 
of the Western Railway Club concerning the acceptance 
of cars with center plates not securely fastened, and upon 
the length of center pin to be required. The remarks 
made by Mr. C. A. Schroyer, Superintendent of the Car 
Department of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
were to the effect that, with cars having the center plate 
standard on that line a couple of years ago, some difficulty 
was experienced with center pins and center plates, but 
that with the present standard center plate no trouble is 
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five years, and the difficulty in having trucks knocked 
from under the cars provided with it has been much less 
than with cars fitted with the ball and socket plate. 





English Experience of Train Lighting by Elec- 
tricity. 





In 1881 the Brighton Company tried lighting Pullman 
cars by electricity from accumulators, and at the same 
time experimented on other trains with dynamos carried 
on the train itself, and driven by the axle of the guard’s 
van, About five years later the Great Northern adapted 
the latter system for ‘‘block’’ trains. A little later the 
Great Eastern spent a large sum in fitting up 18 trains 
with accumulators in each carriage, charged from a dyna- 
mo worked by an engine carried on the tender, and driven 
by steam from the locomotive. The London & North 
Western and the Lancashire & Yorkshire also tried the 
same system, though ona smaller scale. The Midland 
also gave a trial to the donkey-engine system, but their 
principal experiment was made with axle-power lighting. 
Their plan, however, differed from that employed by the 
Brighton and the Great Northern in that the accumulators 
were placed in each carriage instead of altogethe1 in the 
guard’s van. The Midland experiments, moreover, were 
made not only on block trains-for suburban traffic, but on 
express trains, liable to be broken up at various points, 
and 1unning at high speed. 

The result of all these experiments, extending over 13 
years, has been that, as far as electric lighting for trains 
has won favor at all, axle-lighting, as originally intro- 
duced by Mr. E. J. Houghton, of the Brighton Company, 
and subsequently adopted by the Great Northern, holds 
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Standard Center Plate—Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


experienced except that due to rough handling in 
switching. 

The more recently built cars of the Chicago & North- 
western have a broad center plate, shown in the illustra- 
tions given with this, lipped up on the side of an iron 
bolster. The draft timbers in turn are down over the 
center plate so it cannot have either a side or backward 
and forward motion. Mr. Schroyer thought that with 
such a plate, even without bolts, the car would be safe to 
run. 

The center plate shown in the drawing was designed 
and put into use to replace what is known as the ‘‘ball 
and socket center plate.’’ The latter was standard on the 
Chicago & Northwestern four a number of years, and is 
used to-day as standard by a great many roads. The diffi- 
culty encountered with the ball and socket center plate 
was due to the fact that the truck bolsters would shrink 
and get loose between the columns or transoms, and each 
time the car moved backward or forward there was a 
wabbling motion in the bolsters causing the center pin to 
bend. This bending would in time break the pin, the 
fracture occurring at about the point of contact between 
the plates. The amount of iron cast in the lug, or arm, 
of the ball and socket plate, was so small that the lug 
would invariably break, and much trouble was caused by 
having the trucks knocked out from under the body in 
rough switching. 

Referring to the drawing, it will be observed that on 
the present plate the shoulders are deep and positive, and 
that the amount of metal is sufficiently great to prevent 
breakage of the lugs. No difficulty has been experienced 
with broken lugs. Where the body plate, the rectangu- 
lar shaped one, bears on the transom, the plate is cut 
away % inch in a wedge shape to a point 4% inches back 
on the plate. This is done to prevent the load from bear- 
ing on the ends of the plate when the timbers shrink, 
otherwise causing, as is frequently the case, the lower 
plate of the body bolster to buckle. The present plate 
has proven very satisfactory. It is reasonably broad on 
its bearings and sufficiently strong in all its parts to do 
the work, and occasions but little trouble. It has been 
in use, in the form shown in the drawings, for the past 


the field, and these two companies are the only ones 
which now run electrically lighted trains. 

The Brighton Company has 28 suburban trains of 10 
carriages each, and four main-line fast trains equipped with 
this system, making a total of 300 coaches, and eight addi- 
tional suburban trains are now in course of equipment. 
This will bring the number up to 40 trains, with a total 
of 400 carriages, including nine Pullman cars. The Great 
Northern Company has eight suburban trains electrically 
fitted. It is not at present contemplating any addition to 
its stock. 

The system employed on the Brighton is as follows: 
The dynamos and accumulators are placed together in the 
guard’s van at the end of the train ina cupboard which 
occupies about two feet only of the van’s length. Brush 
5-h dynamos, capable of working up to 80 volts and 55 
amperes are employed. They are furnished with a pulley 
at each end. Belts are led direct from the far axle of the 
carriage to the dynamos. As soon as the train moves the 
dynamos begin to turn. Attached to the dynamo by 
means of a small strap is a centrifugal governor which 
works in accordance with the speed of the dynamo. 
When the train attains any pre-arranged speed—say 8 
miles per hour—the governor jams up an electro-magnet, 
thereby putting the accumulators in circuit with the 
dynamos, and causing the latter to commence charging 
the former. As the speed of the train increases, the E M F 
of the dynamo rises, and the governor gradually draws 
the brushes forward so as to prevent sparking at the com- 
mutator. As the speed of the train diminishes, the re- 
verse operation takes place, the brushes gradually return- 
ing towards their original position until the speed drops 
down to 8 miles per hour, when the governor breaks con- 
tact and the dynamo ceases to charge. The dynamo is 
fitted with double sets of brushes, and works equally up 
or down; the direction of rotation of the governor deter- 
mining which set shall be brought into use. Placed in 
the dynamo circuit is a regenerator consisting of a sole- 
noid with an iron case, to which is attached some German 
silver wire made in the form of a spiral spring. This 
resistance is in the lamp circuit, and acts in such a man- 
ner that as the electro-motive force in the dynamo circuit 








varies, more or less resistance is automatically inserted 
in, or removed from, the lamp circuit, thus maintaining 
the light practically constant. 

The system in use on the Great Northern trains differs 
in one important particular only from that just described, 
viz.: that the connection between the dynamo and the 
accumulators is effected by electrical instead of by 
mechanical means. In the Great Northern system an auto- 
matic electric switch puts the dynamo into circuit with 
the accumulators and lamps when the E M F of the 
dynamo exceeds that of accumulators, and disconnects 
when the excess,is from the latter. The lamps are 
installed in parallel between two main conductors, and are 
turned on and off by the conductor by means of a hand 
switch. 

The Great Northern lamps are 16 c.p. for Ist class com- 
partments, 12 c. p. for 2d class, and 8 ¢c.p. for 3d class. 
The Brighton lamps are 10 c. p. nominal, but can be 
worked up to l6c. p. They now cost 18 cents each, and 
last six months. The accumulator plates last about 2% 
years, but have to be dismantled every 16 months and 
thoroughly cleaned. They have a capacity of 350 ampere 
hours. 

As to the first cost, the Brighton electrician says $1,948 
per train, and the Great Northern £7 per lamp, which, 
calculating 50 lamps to a train, works out at only $1,704. 
This is admitted, however, to be a minimum estimate. 
The cost for maintenance of the Brighton trains for the 
12 months ended December 31, 1893, is stated to have 
been $304 per train. The Great Northern trains, on the 
other hand, are estimated to cost $536 each to maintain, 
and the wide difference between these figures does not 
seem to be satisfactorily covered by the statement that 
the Great Northern service is much the more severe. The 
Brighton light, it appears, is required hardly at all in the 
day time, whereas the two sets of tunnels, through which 
every train leaving and entering the Great Northern ter- 
minus has to pass, make it necessary for some light to be 
supplied on every suburban journey on this road. More- 
over, it is stated that the Great Northern supplies a 
greater number of lamps per train. 

Both companies anticipate a considerable reduction in 
working charges now the lamp patent has expired, and 
when the accumulator patent runs out, as it will shortly. 
It is also agreed that the larger the number of trains the 
less the average cost per train, the same number of 
men at present employed to meet the trains and overhaul 
the apparatus being sufficient for a considerable addition 
to the stock. The Brighton electrician estimates that 
when his further eight trains are running, the working 
cost per train per annum will be as low as, $244. The fact 
that the Brighton Company has allalong had more trains 
running than the Great Northern has probably something 
to do with the fact that the estimated working cost is so 
much less on the former road. 

Summing up on the general question of the suitability 
of electricity for train-lighting, the results of English 
experience may be said briefly to be this, that axle-light- 
ing is the oniy system which has practically proved its 
capacity for doing the work required of it, but that this 
system, as at present in use, is properly suited only for 
“‘block’’ trains, 7. ¢., trains which perform successive 
journeys with the same carriages, such as are used mainly 
for suburban seivice. It seems conclusive evidence of 
the failure of electricity to prove its capacity for all the 
requirements of railroad carriage lighting, that the 
Brighton Company, which has taken so much pains to 
develop electric lighting, and for years made electricity 
its only alternative to oil lamps, has now brought itself 
into line with all the other leading English companies 
by ordering the erection of oil gas works on the Pintsch 
system on a large scale, both at London and Brighton. 
It is true that at the same time the directors ordered the 
equipment, as before stated, of eight new trains, with 
electric lighting plant, but these are all for suburban 
service. 

As to the comparative cost of electricity and gas, trust- 
worthy figures are very difficult to obtain, but the general 
opinion seems to be that the initial cost of plant works 
out at about the same figures per train, while the economy 
in maintenance is slightly on the side of electricity; at 
any rate, it is thought that this isso on roads passing 
through many tunnels, on the trains of which gas has to 
be kept burning continually, while electricity can be 
switched on and off. It is also estimated by the advocates 
of electric light that trains thus equipped can do about 15 
per cent. more work than gas-lighted trains, which need 
to be hauled at intervals to charging stations. 

With regard to future improvements in method, very 
little faith is felt here in storage battery lighting, such 
as was described recently in the Razlroad Gazelle as in 
use on the Chesapeake & Ohio. A siimilar system was 
tried on the dining cars of the East Coast route to Scot- 
land, and speedily abandoned, owing to the difficulty of 
making batteries suitable to go under the cars, the weight 
of the batteries, the inconveniences of re-charging and, 
above all, the expense, which was £130 per car, or more 
than it cost to maintain the lights of a whole suburban 
train. Railroad electricians here, however, are hopeful of 
being able to overcome the great difficulty now blocking 
electric lighting progress, namely, its lack of applica- 
bility to other than ‘‘block’’ trains. The Great Northern 
electrician believes that it would be practicable and not 
too costly to have stationary dynamos at junctions, by 
which carriages detached from main line expresses could 
be sufficiently charged for their journeys down branch 
lines. He believes, however, that it would be desirable 
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to have a’separate small set of cells in each carriage for 
this contingency, the larger accumulators being brought 
into use again when the car was once more coupled on to 
a main train. It seems that the difficulty of coupling and 
uncoupling is not so much an obstacle to the application 
of the present system of axle-lighting to detachable cars 
as the fact that the accumulators, if emptied during the 
journey of such a car down a branch line, could not stand 
the strong currents of electricity that would at once pour 
into them upon their being coupled up to cars containing 
cells fully charged. It was partly this difficulty, and 
partly a failure of belts, due, it is alleged, to a prejudice 
on the part of the electrician against the link belts which 
have been used so successfully on other roads, that 
caused the abandonment of the Midland experiments with 
carriages independently equipped on the axle system. 
LONDON, June 15. CH G. 


A Difficult lron Casting. 





‘The accompanying illustration represents an iron casting 
from the Builders’ Iron Foundry, of Providence, R. I., 
for the General Electric Company, and carrying one-half 





about 70,000 freight cars. Railroad "ce cars are 
divided as follows, in the Guide, viz. 


Common and line box. ...... 1+ ee ceoe soe 526,025 
Dairy, dressed beef, beer and milk Sees. Rafe a 9,916 
Furniture, barrel, chair and carriage cars. ....-.... 3,830 
Ventilated fruit and heater cars..........206- 5,738 
RMN 6 eS poe a. a tod ga eae a Re eae eras ee 56, 
PEE RIN UNDONE =. ios. 5s we Gee ~ Oba woe 554, 588 
Logging, lumber and guntrucks.......... 591 
eee ee Or ES Sg a cs ewe Ee RO oem ws SO 2,371 
TUROE: S) Scio 96s 4, SSG eee IS ee eS 1,159,742 


The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the year 1892, shows railroad companies’ cars as 1,186,216. 

Poor’s Manual for the same years show I, 168, 867. 

Concerning the other items, I have the following from 
Mr. Stephen C. Mason, Assistant Statistician of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

~"*" SUMMARIES FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1892. 

Car mileage—Balance: 


Included in earnings from operation....:..... $4, 672.300 

Included in operating expenses. ............ 18,942,205 

Repairs and renewals of freight cars. ......... 50,063,999 
Mileage of freight cars: 

GRC U NNEC sw. 6 5 soa ba So ee keh ose 6, 767,597,026 

RAV UMAANN OI 55 sa 5a: as, 1d Ls oe’ ss we ergs eh cl cae 2,730, 693,275 


‘‘The items of car mileage-balance and repairs and renewals 
of freight cars cover the report of all operating roads included 
in our report for the year ending June 30, 1892.. The items 
of car mileage, however, do not cover all of the ‘reports, since 
a good many of them have not reported that data tous. Figures 
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A Dynamo Casting for the General Electric Co. 


the pole pieces of a 450-Kilowatt, alternating current 
dynamo. ‘This is a difficult piece to ,make as, the 
ten laminated wrought-iron pole pieces havé to be cast in, 
and it is essential that they be absolutely united with the 
iron and very_accurately spaced. 


Freight Car Statistics.* 





If an adequate performance of freight equipment is 
ever to be secured, it can only be through a radical 
change of system. No amount of ingenuity can make the 
present system of handling cars acceptable to the rail- 
roads, or can deprive it of its powertodo harm. No modi- 
fication of it likely to be suggested can shut our eyes}to 
the advantages certain to follow the introduction of the 
per diem system. It is gratifying that there is no sign of 
relaxation of the purpose of this association to have the 
indefensible and unprofitable mileage system repealed. 
With respect to the proposed mixed mileage and per diem 
system, it can only be viewed asa compromise—a_ con- 
cession to the chronic storage borrowers. If, as such, it is 
adopted, it will prove merely a preliminary makeshift to 
the ultimate adoption of the straight per diem plan. The 
latter plan, when faifly inaugurated, will be found to work 
alike to the advantage of the car owner and the car bor- 
rower. The mixed plan has no advantage that is not 
possessed by the straight per diem plan, but the latter 
has advantages not possessed by the former. 

Our knowledge of the average performance of the total 
car equipment upon all the railroads of the country, has 
been heretofore the result largely of conjecture founded 
upon a number of isolated, but (so far as they go) reliable 
pieces of information. The question now is, How near 
right have our conjectures been? If they have been 
approximately correct with respect to the general evil 
results of the mileage system, it is entirely due to our 
careful observation of the evil effects of that system in the 
case of particular cars, or the car equipment of certain 
companies. The question of the change of system is now 
uppermost in our minds, and before we can act upon it 
intelligently, we onght to take a reckoning, and ascertain, 
if possible, where we stand. The principal points upon 
which we ought to have reliable information, are the 
following: 

What is the total freight car equipment? 

What is the total freight car mileage? 

What is the total amount paid for interchange car 
service 

Whi it is the actual percentage of loaded to empty mile- 
age? 

What is the average daily performance of railroad com- 
panies’ cars? 

What is the average daily performance of private com- 
panies’ cars? 

What is the average expense of renewals and repairs of 
all freight cars? 

Two years ago at Detroit I submitted some figures upon 
these same questions, which were based upon the best 
information obtainable at that time. It did not greatly 
surprise me when the accuracy of those figures was called 
in question. Neither will it surprise me, after we receive 
fuller and more reliable information, if it is found that 
the figures I now submit for your consideration are not 
precisely accurate. At present I have no reason to doubt 
that they are approximately correct. 

The Official Railway Equipment Guide has represented 
in its pages, belonging to railroad companies, about 
1,159,742 freight cars, and belonging to private companies 


* From a paper by W. W. Wheatly, at the Car Accountants’ Con- 
vention at Old Point Comfort, June 19. 





given cover a majority of the roads, but they should not be con- 
sidered as representing the car mileage of all the roads whose fig- 
ures are included in the items first above referred to.’ 

In reporting to the commission the railroads do not 
report the total amount of money paid out, and the total 
amount received for car mileage. They report only bal- 
ances. Ifthe balance is in their favor it is reported 
under the head of earnings from operation. If it is 
against them, it is reported asan item of operating 
expenses. It is evident that what one company reports 
as paid out, some other company reports as received. If 
all the cars in service belonged to the railroad companies, 
the amounts reported as paid and as received necessarily 
would be equal. It appears, however, from the figures, 
that railroads paid for car mileage several million dollars 
more than they received. What makes the discrepancy? 
It can be for nothing else than the mileage of private 
cars. 

If these figures may be relied upon, the interesting fact 
is thereby disclosed that private cars, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1892, earned $14, 269, 405, which at the 
usual rate of 3 cents per niile, indicates a mileage of 
1, 902,587,333 miles made by about 70,000 private cars, or 
an average of about 75 miles per car per day. 

The actual mileage of railroad companies’ cars may be 
closely approximated from the figures given by the com- 
mission. The mileage of loaded cars (which is 71 per 
cent.), and the mileage of empty cars (which is 29 per 
cent.), does not cover the reports of all the roads, as 
explained by the statistician. He says the total covers 
a majority of the roads. The figures which I submitted 
at Detroit two years ago, and which were based upon the 
ton mileage, indicated that the total car mileage for the 
year 1890 was about 11,878, 947,768 miles. 

Had the whole number Of roads reported to the com- 
mission for the year 1892, it is fair to assume that the 
total car mileage would approximate twelve billion miles, 
which, of course, includes the item given above showing 
the mileage of private cars. Deducting private car mile- 
age from the grand total it gives in round numbers a little 
over ten billion car miles made by railroad companies’ 
cars. 

Dividing the number of railroad companies’ freight 
cars (given by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
1,186,216) into the mileage made by them we have the 
— performance for 365 days as 23 miles per car per 
day. 
No means are at hand for determining definitely how 
much of the ten billion miles (made by railroad com- 
panies’ cars) was made on the home road, and how much 
on other roads. In the light of the knowledge which we 
have concerning the percentage of our cars, which are 
constantly on other railroads, it is fair to assume that 
about 40 per cent. of our total car mileage (or four billion 
miles) is made by our cars on other roads for which 
money is paid and received. Computed at the usual rate 
of % cents per mile, it indicates that almost $30,000,000 is 
paid and received for the service of railroad companies’ 
cars, to which must be added the amount of $14,000,000 
paid for private cars, making the enormous total of 
$44,000,000 which actually changes hands for cat mileage 
annually. Under the present system there is no check 
between the various roads upon this vast amount of 
money, and none can be had while the system of paying 
by the mile run is in force. 

The cost of repairs and renewals of freight cars given 
by the Commission at $50,063,999 doubtless includes 
repairs of private cars as well as railroad companies’ cars, 
which, if true, make an average for all cars of about $40 
per car per annum. This average would be higher if the 
amount which p ivate car owners spend for repairs and 
renewals of their own cars could be ascertained and added 
to the total. Perhaps the actual average cost of main- 
tenance is now about $42 or $43 per car per annum. 





Having given you these figures for what they are worth, 
as a starting point, I have to suggest that the association, 
through an appropriate committee, undertake to ascertain 
whether or no they are accurate. 

It would also be well to ascertain and establish the 
following interesting facts: 1. What is the average rev- 
enue earning capacity of a freight car? 2. How many 
days upon an average do freight cars stand still, compared 
with the number of days actually moving in revenue ser- 
vice? Information of the character contained and sug- 
gested in this paper is precisely what the railroad mana- 
gers of this country are seeking for to enable them to 
form an intelligent judgment upon the car service prob- 
lem. They have been deferring action upon it until they 
were in possession of more information and facts of a 
reliable nature. This association cannot devote its ener- 
gies to a better purpose than securing such information 
and facts. 








The Short Smoke-Box and Diamond Stack on the 
Union Pa Pacific. 


There has been considerable interest expressed by rail- 
road men in_the matter of the change to the short smoke- 
box and diamond stack on the Union Pacific Railroad. In 
a recent letter Mr. McConnell explains this as follows: 

The experience with the straight stack and the exten- 
sion front ends and the diamond stack and the short front 
ends covers a period of some 25 years on the Union 
Pacific. In 1861, Mr. I. H. Congdon, then Master 
Mechanic of the Union Pacific, equipped a number of 
engines with the straight stack and extension front ends, 
he having a patent on the appliance at that time. After 
several years’ experience they were taken off and the 
diamond stack substituted. ‘The diamond stack was used 
for a number of years, when it was replaced by another 
stack, which was expected to prevent the throwing of fire. 
This stack effectually did the work and at the same time 
prevented the engine from steaming. In 1885 the engines 
on the Union Pacific were again equipped with the exten- 
sion front and straight stack. 

The pattern used at that time was what was in use on 
the Chicago & Grand Trunk. The extension front stayed 
with us until 1891, when we commenced putting on the 
diamond stack again. The results with the diamond stack 
and short front ends, on account of the quality of our coal, 
has given us better service than any other kind of front 
end or stack used. We can have steam under all circum- 
stances, burn almost any kind of coal without any par- 
ticular change in the front end, except raising or lower- 
ing the petticoat pipe, can always get at the flues, have 
plenty of steam, engines do not throw as much fire, can 
run with a larger nozzle, which makes a saving in the 
consumption of coal, and the engine is in every way 
more economical than with the extension front end and 
straight stack. On our standard 8-wheel engines, 4-inch 
single exhaust was as large a nozzle as we could run with 
extension. 

We are running now on the same engines, with diamond 
stacks, 3%, 334, and in anumber of instances 3%-inch 
double nozzles with the same coal. We have largely 
reduced the engine failures from ‘‘no steam,’’ ‘‘leaky 
flues’? and ‘‘leaky steam pipes.’’ Our engines work 
better, and we are pulling larger trains than ever on the 
Union Pacific with the same engines. 





The Alexander Nut Lock. 





The nut lock which is shown in the illustration has a 
strong family likeness to the well known Excelsior nut 
lock; but on examination it will be found to differ radi- 
cally from that, for it is not only a spring lock but a posi- 
tive lock also. It will be observed that near each end is a 
shoulder, formed by pressure, to make a bearing for the 
nut, and this locks it positively; or, if the nut is turned 
further it is locked against the end of the spring washer. 
Meanwhilea powerful spring is acting simply as a spring 





lock. The middle portion of the lock is straight, the bend 
from the angle plate beginning only where the metal begins 
to curve round the bolt. This spring being so short is conse- 
quently the more powerful. The lock is made of a high- 
grade, oil tempered steel and extensive trials have proved 
itto havegreat efficiency. The makers claim for it the good 
qualities of both the spring and the positive lock, and it is 
obvious that it is as simple as a nut lock can be. It has 
been considerably tried, especially by the Florida Central & 
Peninsular Railroad Company, where over 100,000 of these 
locks have been in use for more than a year. It is made 
and sold by the Alexander Nut Lock Company, 80 Broad- 
way, which company is ready to furnish testimonials of 
official trials and to give any further information. 





Between the ore miners’ strike, the boycott of Chicago, 
and the general dullness, freight rates were very low last 
week, viz. : wheat for Duluth to Buffalo, 1% cents; wheat 
and corn, Chicago to Buffalo, 1 cent, and iron ore from the 
head of Lake Superior to Lake Erie ports, 60 cents. The 
demand for coal at Chicago has advanced coal freights. 

The New Northwest has already proved a money maker. 
On her second trip down she had 197 passengers, 163 of 
these through, when she passed Detroit. The management 
had estimated that only 12 of the 20 trips would be profit- 
able, but the first two will net a profit. The North Land 
will be made ready for business on May 1 of next year, 
and Manager Gordon talks of a — line, which can be 
maintained with four boats. 
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Present Practice in Specified Loadings for Rail- 
road Bridges. 


BY WARD BALDWIN, M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
(Continued from page 404.) 

In order to assist the ever busy railroad engineer to 
reach a conclusion, with the least expenditure of time, as 
to what are the relative merits of the different sets of load- 
ings that have been recently proposed as general stand- 
ards, a brief discussion of these loadings will be given. 
Several types of loading, made up of one or more concen- 
trated loads together with a uniform load, have been pro- 
posed as substitutes for the type of loading commonly 
specified, and consisting of two typical engines followed 
by a uniform load. These types of loading are derived 
primarily from the typical or actual engine loadings, and 
are so dimensioned as to be approximately equivalent to 
the typical or actual engine loadings in their stress effects. 
The exact measure of variation is, however, only deter- 
minable by making somewhat tedious calculations, such 
as the railroad engineer seldom has leisure to make; and 
the use of such equivalent loadings, without first ascer- 
taining their degree of approximation, is not satisfactory. 
There is at present a very large preponderance of opinion 
in favor of the typical engine loading as a type, and as it 
is in every case the basis of reference, the first step in 
arriving at a uniform practice would appear to be the 
adoption of a set of typical engine loadings such as those 
given in Table 2 as stand- 


ards. The typical loadings ewe y! relate to consolidation engines— Load z. 
lashed lines relate to passenger engenes— Table 3. 
proposed by Mr. J. A. L. Dotted lines relate to typical engines—Table 2. 


Waddell, M. Am. Soc. C. 
E., asa basis forhis pro- 


posed equivalent uniform 
° lo 20 30 


senger engines, are given in the second part of Table 3, 





THE UNIT 1S OWE FOOT 


and their moment lines are drawn in broken: lines super- 
posed on the moment lines of the typical loadings in the 
diagram. A comparison of these moment lines shows that 
if the typical loading, Class Z, and a passenger engine hav- 
ing 40,000 Ibs. driver loads are used on the same road, the 
loading made up of the two passenger engines will give 
greater stresses than the typical loading for all spans. A 
similar statement is true of typical loading Class Y, and a 
passenger engine having 42,000 lbs. driver loads. Thus, 
admitting that a freight train may be hauled by two passen 
ger engines, the typical engines Classes Z, and Y, should 
be replaced by the corresponding pass- 

enger engines. In Class X, the stress re 
effects of the passenger and typical 
engines are so nearly equivalent for 













all spans, that the passenger engines, ; 
Class Y, might replace the typical en- b 
gines of that class. : 

In order to determine the limits of 5 


span within which the passenger en- 
gine driver produce greater bending 
moments than the drivers of the typical 
engines, let P be the driver load of a 
passenger engine; let C be the driver . 
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loadings, will be examined paseuenenun I T 
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in some detail. These 
loadings are given for ref- 
erence in Table 3. 

The plan advocated by 
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Mr. Waddell, of using 3 
equivalent uniform loads Ole « 
in all computations, made < be Se 
it necessary for him to fix NJUE 
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loads increasing by uni- ] 
form increments of 200 lbs. 
per lin. ft., corresponding 40 
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to uniform increments of T 
3,000 lbs. in the driver 
loads, and of 1,0001bs. in 








tender and pony truck 
loads. Such relations be- 
tween the loads do not, of 34 Lt 





course, exist in actual 
loadings. There is no ne- 
cessary correspondence be- 
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tween the weight of engine 
and train. Thus, the same 
train may be hauled by Y |28 | 








light engines over a div- 
ision. with light grades 
and curves, and then by 
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heavier engines over a 
division with steep grades 
and sharp curves. A study 
of Table 1 will show that 
in the loadings now specified, no such correspondence 
of engine and train loads exists. Thus, twenty- 
one specifications couple a 30,000 Ibs. driver load to 
a 3,000 lbs. uniform load, and fourteen unite the same 
driver load to a 4,000 lbs. uniform load. Again, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad couples a 30,000 lbs. driver load to a 
4,000 lbs. uniform load, while the Achison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad couples a 44,000 lbs. driver load to a 3,200 Ibs. 
uniform load. Instances similar to these might be mul- 
tiplied, but they may be easily observed in Table 1. 
Granting that the loadings in Table 1 represent the best 
judgment of engineers as to what loadings will satisfy the 
conditions on their respective roads, the conclusion seems 
justified that the loadings proposed by Mr. Waddell can- 
not, in so faras the train loads are concerned, be generally 
acceptable. The lack of correspondence of train load and 
engine load, pointed out above, led the writer to omit the 
train load in the set of typical loadings in Table 2, in 
order to leave each engineer free to make the combination 
of engine and train best suited to the peculiar conditions 
of his road. As it is not uncommon for drivers to be 
spaced as close as 4 ft. 5in. in practice, this would appear to 
be a better spacing than 5 ft. to use in a typical loading 
because it produces a greater concentration. Inthe accom- 
panying diagram the moment lines of the typical loadings 
in Table 3 are drawn in full lines; and the moment lines 
of the loadings in Table 2, having the same driver loads, 
are superposed in dotted lines. A comparison of these 
moment lines shows that loading 25 C gives greater 
stresses in short spans, and somewhat smaller stresses in 
long spans than Class Z; that loadings 28 C, 31 C, 34 C, 
37 C, 40 C, and 43 C, give greater stresses for all spans 
than Class Y, X, W,.V, U and T respectively. 

The two concentrated Joads that Mr. Waddell uses as 
complementary to each typical loading are supposed to give 
the same stress effects as a passenger engine having these 
driver loads. In order to determine what part of such a 
passenger engine would be needed in conjunction with the 
corresponding typical engine loading to produce the max- 
ima stresses, it will be necessary to consider primarily the 
complete engine. The dimensions assumed for the pas- 


Diagram of Standard Loadings by J. A L. Weddell. 





load of a consolidated engine; and let M be the maximum 
bending moment in span 7. Applying the condition that 
the maximum bending moment occurs under a wheel when 
it is as far on one side of the middle of the span as the 
center of the applied loads is on the other side, we have 
for passenger engine drivers: 
One driver on span 

Two drivers on span M=P (-3§)?.. .. (2) 

For the consolidation engine drivers: 
<p a 
M=Cj7Z—5}.... (3) 


Three drivers on span 5 
Four drivers on span : { (1-2)? 
on spa M= Cj (1-25) —5}. (4) 
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TABLE IV. REVISION OF TABLE III. 


Equate (1) end (2) .*. 711.95’ 
Equate (3) and (4) 7 = 18.606’ 
If 7 < 11.95’ use Eq. (1) } 
If 7> 11.95’ use Eq. (2) 
If / < 18.66’ use Eq. (3) } 
If 7 > 18.66’ use Eq. (4) } ° 
Applying these equations to the loadings in Table III, 
we find that for engines of 
haan 2, LES DS ST TS ee eae 
.". Only one passenger engine driver is needed. 
class v. {a- (1) wizes max. mom. for apans < 11.49 
.*. Only one passenger engine driver is needed. 
Ctase v. {Ba- (2) sizes max. mom. for spepe < 11.79 
.". Only one passenger engine driver is needed. 


Rerarwenc or for passenger engines. 


. . for consolidation engines. 








Eq. (1) gives max. mom. for spans < 11.95’ 
Class w. < Eq. (2) = us se 66 6611.95’ & <12.57’ 
Eq. (3) “cc “c ““ se 66 > 12.57’ 


.". Two passenger engine drivers are needed. 
Eq. (1) gives max. mom, for spans < 11.95’ 


Class x. {Fe gay ce 511.95 & <15.1' 
Eq. (3) “‘ - a os > 15.1 


Two passenger engine drivers are needed. 

Applying the same equations to Classes Y and Z, it is 
found that the length of span for which Eq. (3) gives 
the same max. mom. as Eq. (2) isso great that more 
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TABLE II, STANDARD LOADINGS PROPOSED 
WADDELL. 


“ 
-_ 
- 


than two wheels of the passenger engine are on the span. 
In these two classes the passenger engines give greater 
stresses in all spans than the consolidation engines. ‘This 
is clearly shown by the moment lines in the diagram. 
Table 4 gives the loadings in Table 3 revised in accord- 
ance with the above deductions, and therefore shows the 
loadings that should be used to actually cover all the con- 
ditions intended to be covered by the loadings in Table 3. 
Mr. Theodore Cooper, M. Am. Soc. C. E., in a paper 
published in the February number of the 7ransactions of 
the Am. Soc. C. E., proposed to use one typical loading 
as a base, and to derive all other typical loadings from 
this basal loading by changing all loads by equal percent- 
ages. The objection to this plan is that there is actually 
no such constant relation between the loads, and that con 
sequently a set of loadings made up in any such way is 
not elastic enough to satisfy the varied conditions that a 
generally acceptable set of standard loadings must fulfill. 


The Electrocution of Grass. 





The Illinois Central Railroad has been experimenting 
recently with a device for killing grass and other vegeta- 
tion on the roadbed by electricity. The device is the 
invention of and has been patented by Capt. A. A. Sharp 
Division Superintendent at Memphis; the details and 
development of the principal idea are credited to Mr. J 
F, Wallace, Chief Engineer of the road. The arrangement 
with which tests were made, was very crude. 

. An ordinary flat car was equipped with suitable arrange- 
ment at one end from which, what may be called a brush 
was suspended over the roadbed. The brush extended at 
right angles to the track and was of sufficient length to 
extend over the ends of the ties. Fine, bare copper wires 
were suspended close to the ground, so as to come into 
contact with the vegetation. The brush was arranged so 
that it could be raised and lowered as desired. At the end 
of the flat car opposite to the end from which the brush 
was suspended was attached a box car containing engine 
and generator. Steam for running the stationary engine 
was obtained through pipe connection from the locomotive 
used to push the two cars over the road. The commutator 
of the generator was connected with the fine wires of the 
brush, the electric current there, during operation, passed 
from the generator to the brush and to the blades of grass 
to the earth. The method of operation was to get the 
generator up to speed, and, by means of a locomotive at 
the rear, to push the two cars over the track to be cleared 
the brush being at the front end. ‘The rate of movement 
of the outfit was about five milesan hour. The vegetatio: 
that was killed showed signs of distress at once, but it 
was found that some stalks escaped. On going over the 
same section a second time the remaining grass was killed 
and that which had been killed at the previous passage 
was fired by the current. ii 

The dynamo used was one taken from stock and selected 
with the intention of using it about the central station if 
the experiments proved unsatisfactory. The voltage of 
the generator was not high, but a step-up transformer was 
used and voltages as high as 40,000 were experimented 
with. It was found, however, that a voltage of 10,000 was 
ample, and that what was needed was volume rather than 
pressure. It was demonstrated, too, that the brush should 
be in short sections, insulated from each other, each with 
an independent circuit, otherwise the entire current might 
pass through a small part of the brush, and so rob the 
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PASSENGER ENGINES CORRESPONDING TO WAD- 
DELL’S TWO CONCENTRATIONS. 


other parts. The experiments were so far satisfactory that 
it is probable that a new machine will be designed. 

The value of some device that will satisfactorily and 
cheaply kill the vegetation between the ties and rails of rail- 
roads is more fully appreciated by those Southern and West- 
ern roads which have such light traffic that they cannot af- 
ford to employ men enough to keep down the grass, and on 
which, we are informed, trains sometimes get lost in the 
jungle. The use of brine has not been found satisfactory, 
and expetiments made several years ago on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with steam, were alsoa failure. In 
the latter experiments steam was blown against the vegeta- 
tion froma finely peforated pipe. Another method for ac- 
complishing the same object has been proposed, but we 
think has never beentried; it is to suspend a sufficient 
number of gasoline burnets from a car in such a manner 
that in passing over the tracks the flames will come into 
contact with the vegetation. ‘The objection tothis method 
probably would be that the roots would not be destroyed, 
whereas they would be killed by electricity or brine. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which 
lake place under their observation, such as changes in 
vailroad officers, organizalions and changes of com- 
panies in their management, particulars as to the busi- 
ness Of the letting, progress and completion of contracts 
for new works or important improvements of old ones, 
experiments in the construction of roads and machin- 
ery and railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment, Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DE- 
PARTMENTS Of railroad business by men practically 
acquainted with them are especially desired. Officers 
will oblige us by forwarding early copies of notices of 
meetings, elections, appointments, and especially an- 
nual reports, some notice of all of which will be pub- 
lished. 

Advertisements,.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anvthing 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, 4nd those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do sofully in 
our advertising columns, but tt zis useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially, either for money or in 
consideration of advertising patronage. 

The Strike. 


That which will perhaps be known as the ‘‘ Pullman 
strike’’ or the ‘‘Debs strike’’ is remarkable in the 
history of strikes. As a question of wages or of 
any difference between employers and employed 
it is insignificant. A few hundred workmen in the 
town of Puilman, employed in the car building shops 
of the Pullman Company, struck against a reduc- 
They struck when car shops all over 
the United States were idle and when the Pullman 
Company had orders for but a few weeks ahead. 
Whether the wages offered were good or bad, they 
were better than no wages; and it was only because 
of superior facilities, superior adroitness, or superior 
credit, or all combined, that the Pullman Company 
was able to get any work or offer any wages at all. 
The company says that it lost money on every car built 
under recent orders, and this is probable. No one 
supposes that this company would take work at a loss 
for philanthropical reasons, but there are several reasons 
why it would run at a loss rather than shut down its 
shops. It was desirable to keep the force together and 
keep the shops ready to handle contracts that might 
come in. It was desirable also to have the houses 
owned by the company in the town of Pullman earn- 
ing some rent; although the company claims that the 
striking workmen are now in arrears $150,000 in rent. 


tion of wages. 


Moreover, there is an element of great personal pride 
in the prosperity of the town of Pullman, and no doubt 
a good deal would be sacrificed to this sentiment. So 
it is highly probable that it is true that the company 
actually built cars at a loss in order to keep the works 
going. For the men to strike in the face of this situa- 
tion was silly, but unfortunately not extraordinary. 
It is the sort of thing we are familiar with in the story 
of strikes. 

One of the really remarkable features was the exhibi- 
tion of power and of what seems desperate recklessness 
on the part of the leaders of the American Railway 
Union. They attempted to interrupt every industry in 
tue United States in order to help the few hundred 
workmen at Pullman to win what on the face of it was 
We say hopeless, for had they won, 
the Pullman Company could not have been compelled 


\ hopeless battle. 


to keep its shops open and to build cars which nobody 
wanted to buy. It is an astonishing thing that men so 
intelligent as the leaders of this Union apparently are, 
should choose to alienate public sympathy from one 
end of the land to the other in a struggle so unreason- 
able. It is still more astonishing that they should have 
got so many fairly intelligent workmen to follow them. 

But the most extraordinary and unusual thing has 
been the conduct of the superior officers of the rail- 
roads centering in Chicago. Their part in the struggle 
began a good many months ago, when the General 
Managers’ Association was organized, Careful prepar- 
ation was made, and when the fight came there appears 
to have been a general comprehension of the fact that 
this is a struggle to retain the control of the properties 
intrusted to their care. They seem to have met the 
emergency with calmness and courage and with loyalty 
to the common interest, and the latter element, we re- 
gret to say, has been unusual in former strikes. The 
men have generally shown much more of this quality 
than the superior officers of the great railroad com- 
panies. Knowing something of this organization and 
of its spirit, it seemed to us from the first impossible 
that the strike could not live long. The railroad officers 








undertook to stand together; not to allow the strikers 
to stampede them in detail, and not to allow the pros- 
pect of small immediate gains over their competitors 
to break up their organization. They have united on 
a rational policy, which is, to use due diligence in 
keeping their roads open, but to put on the city, the 
state and the general government the burden of keep- 
ing the peace. In other words, they have undertaken 
to use the reasonable methods of civilization and order, 
and these methods, when opposed to barbarism, are 
sure to win. Instead of struggling in small armed 
bands and generally against superior numbers at any 
given point, as has usually been the case in former 
strikes, the managers of the railroads have called on 
the law to protect them in carrying on their business 
and they have made their call with such patience and 
calmness and with such obvious right, that it could 
not be ignored. This seems to us a great step for- 
ward, and it will do much to restore that confidence in 
law which is at the bottom of the existence of all civil- 
ized human society. 

Of course, there are many men in high places who 
are at this moment trying to destroy that confidence in 
law, and one of the oldest and most honored senators 
of the United States has chosen to give the strikers aid 
and comfort in furtherance of his own poor political 
ambitions; but we venture to say that he will find that 
he has made one of the three or four most serious 
errors of his life. 


Cost of Maintenance of Locomotives. 


One of: the most interesting of the reports at the 
Master Mechanics’ convention we did not publish in 
our abstract of the proceedings, as it seemed desirable 
to hold it for somewhat fuller consideration than could 
be given in that abstract. This isthe report on cost of 
maintaining locomotives, and the names of the mem- 
bers of the committee are sufficient guarantee of the 
fairness and thoroughness with which the subject has 
been studied and of the weight which must attach to 
the conclusions reached. We do not say that these six 
men are the ablest six men in the Association, perhaps 
they are and perhaps they are not; but it would be 
hard to pick out another group of the same number 
who would command so much respect. Certainly we 
should be very reluctant to differ from them in any con- 
clusion to which they have come after careful consid- 
eration. Nevertheless, we accept the vital conclusion 
formulated in their report with considerable reserva- 
tion. 

That conclusion is that the cost of maintaining loco- 
motives is greater for locomotives built in contract 
shops than for locomotives built in the shops of the 
railroads. The committee expresses no opinion as to 
the relative cost of building, but merely as to the cost 
of maintenance; yet when one_ searches carefully 
through the report he finds that-the evidence on which 
this conclusion is based is rather slender. It would be 
sufficient to send a man to jail for 30 days, but it would 
not be sufficient to hang him; it is not enough to con- 
vince us that the conclusion of the committee is cor- 
rect, while it is enough to make us think that its cor- 
rectness is probable. 

The committee very carefully states the difficulties of 
getting data for an accurate comparison of the cost of 
maintenance. Accounts of repairs are kept differently 
on different roads; the repair account fluctuates from 
causes entirely beyond the control of the responsible 
officers; costs of repairs vary with the physical condi- 
tion of the road and with the character of the equip- 
ment; for instance, it is found that per engine-mile, 
an 8-wheel locomotive costs less than a 10-wheel or con- 
solidation engine, while per ton-mile it might cost more. 
The influence of speeds is decided and also impossible 
to equate in any comparison. The committee cites, for 
example, the case of a train scheduled to make 100 
miles in 414 hours with six cars and 27 stops. When the 
time was reduced to four hours the fuel cost for that 
train was increased $100 a month with the same crew. 
When the running time was changed back to 4% hours 
the fuel item dropped at once to the old figure. On the 
same road it is found that the 8-wheel engines in fast 
passenger service cost more for repairs than the 10- 
wheel engines in freight service, and that ihe cost of 
repairs is greatest on those divisions where the train 
speed is highest. So, it is easy to see that a very 
knotty subject was assigned to the committee and it is 
not wonderful that the testimony bearing directly on 
this point of relative cost of maintenance was very 
meagre, consisting of many opinions and few figures, 
Members who had had no experience in comparing en- 
gines built under the two conditions were of the opin- 
ion that those built in the railroad shops were less ex- 
pensive to maintain. Some found no difference and 
the majority, from data collected some time in their 
experience, concluded that the railroad built engines 





are cheaper to maintain. On the other hand no opin- 
ion was expressed to the effect that a contract-built 
engine is cheaper to maintain than a railroad-built en- 
gine. 

Now, so far as all of this goes we submit that the 
source ot the evidence as well as its quality must be 
considered. Lacking accurate figures no man’s judg- 
ment is of much value on a question where his personal 
interest is so closely concerned. We have no doubt 
that if the committee had sought the evidence of the 
officers of the locomotive building companies the opin- 
ion would have been just as decided the other way. 
They do offer us, however, a few definite figures. 

Mr. Barr,a member of the committee, found that in the 
first fifteen months of their life eight 8-wheel engines, 
built in a contract shop cost 2.028 cents (per engine 
mile?) to maintain and six engines of the same class, 
built in the railroad shops, cost 1.155 cents. One 6- 
wheel switcher which was in service 2% years, built in 
the shops of the railroad, cost 2.29 cents, and 9 contract 
engines of the same class bought at the same time cost 
on the average 3.45 cents. Mr. Barr says: ‘‘I have no 
hesitation in saying that the cost of repairs, for the first 
three years, of engines built in our own shops is much 
less than for engines built in contract shops.’’ It will 
be seen that the exact figures which he offers sustain 
this opinion, but that they are meagre, and consider- 
ing the great difficulty of making accurate comparison 
they are only moderately conclusive. 

Mr. Smith, of the Northwestern, could not make 
direct comparisons, but he gave figures of the cost of 
maintaining five contract-built engines for the first three 
years of their life, and again for another three years 
after they had undergone general repairs in the rail- 
road shops, the theory being that in the second three 
years they were practically railroad-built engines. He 
finds very little difference between the first three years 
and the second three years in the case of these engines, 
but says that contract-built engines seldom give as 
good satisfaction at first as they do after they have un- 
dergone general repairs. 

Mr. Rhodes thinks that if the railroad company 
furnishes drawings, specifications and competent in- 
spectors there will be little difference found. Data 
from his road show, however, that in the case of nine 
moguls built by the railroad company, and nine engines 
of the same class built by contract, the cost of repairs 
was 5.26 cents per mile for the company’s engines and 
5.47 cents for the same period for the contract engines, 
which is for 13 months in each case. For six contract- 
built switching engines the cost of repairs was 2.25 
cents per mile for 22 months and for the railroad com- 
pany’s engines of the same class 2.32 cents per mile 
for 31,3, months. Here it will be observed the dif- 
ference is found in favor of the contract-built engines; 
but if the observations had extended over the same 
period in each case, Mr. Rhodes thinks the figures might 
have been changed, for the cost of repairs per mile 
would be greater as the engine grew older. In another 
case he compares 12 railroad-built engines which cost 
3.59 cents per mile for repairs, for 2514 months with 
12 contract-built engines costing 3.62 cents per mile for 
11% months. Here, in spite of the difference in time, 
the railroad-built eugines were the cheaper to repair. 

This is the whole of the evidence presented and the 
summing up of the committee is that on the average 
the workmanship in the railroad shops is better than 
in contract shops, and consequently the repairs of 
railroad-built engines are less for the first few years of 
their existence, even when the contract engines are 
built under thorough inspection. We should not won- 
der if this is true, yet it is not proved by the evidence 
collected; it is only made somewhat probable. 

As to whether or not the first cost of contract-built 
engines is more or less than that of engines built in 
railroad shops, the committee, as we said above, ex- 
presses no opinion. The testimony of 25 roads is given 
on this point, of which eight say that it is cheaper to 
build engines than to buy them, three say that there 
is no difference and eight that it is not cheaper to build 
than to buy. The others furnish no information on this 
point. So far, therefore, nothing is proved. Of course 
this is also a matter in which the results must depend 
greatly upon the conditions. It is conceivable that in a 
very efficiently managed railroad shop, in which the 
repair work could be judiciously used to fill in time, a 
few locomotives could be built actually for less than 
one would have to pay a tontractor for them; but we 
venture, to say, as a general proposition, that it would 
be cheaper for railroad companies to buy their engines 
than to build them. This, however, is a proposition 
based on ‘‘the nature of things’’ rather than on evi- 
dence, and we suspect that nobody could give evidence 
that wouid be acceptable unless his method of book- 
keeping was explained at the same time. 

Generally speaking, it is probably bad policy for a 
railroad company to do anything but make and sell 
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transportation, and we suspect that the functions of 
railroads will be more and more strictly limited to this 
specialty in the future. The greatest known example 
of a railroad company trying to make everything for 
itself is the London & Northwestern, which probably is 
the only railroad in the world rolling its own rails, and 
it is the pretty general opinion in England that this 
railroad company pays very dearly for its material. 
In our own country the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
gone farther as a manufacturer than any other com- 
pany, although the Baltimore & Ohio made many ex- 
cursions into other fields than railroading, which were 
unprofitable, if not disastrous. We do not know 
enough of the facts to express an opinion as to whether 
the Pennsylvania people carry manufacturing beyond 
a proiitable point, but we suggest this as a very inter- 
esting field of inquiry for any investigator in railroad 
economics. Without laying down any general law on 
the subject, we are prepared to ‘‘onen the discussion’’ 
by saying that the less manufacturing a railroad com- 
pany does the richer it will be ten years from now. 





The Highway Grade Crossing Law in Michigan. 


Among the cities in which the agitation for the re- 
moval of highway grade crossings is being maintained 
with vigor, is Detroit, where it is hoped to abolish 
them at several of the important avenues on the outer 
limits of the town. In the older part of the city, the 
railroads from the West were compelled, on their 
approach to the river, to make cuttings of sufficient 
depth to admit of bridges or viaducts over them, with- 
out requiring an uncomfortable elevation of the grades 
of the streets; but in the Western portion of the city 
the railroads are quite near to the natural surface and 
are generously provided with outlying terminal yards 
and many important sidings for the accommodation of 
large and small industrial establishments, and they 
form a rampart of railroad tracks along three sides of 
a square which encloses the city, of which the Detroit 
River occupies the fourth side. Fifteen years ago it 
was hardly to be believed that the area included within 
this square, amounting to nine or ten square miles, 
would be occupied within a century; but so rapid has 
been the growth of the town that the new parks, the 
boulevards with sumptuous suburban resorts and resi- 
dences, are now at a considerable distance beyond the 
railroad tracks, hence the natural desire for the avoid- 
ance of street crossings at grade. No doubt it was 
upon the motion of one of the representatives from 
Detroit that the Legislature of Michigan adopted the 
law of 1893, constituting a Railroad and Street Crossing 
Board, entitled ‘‘An Act to provide separate grades for 
railroads and public highways and streets, where rail- 
roads intersect such highways and streets. ’’ 

The State of Michigan has been distinguished by its 
enlightened consideration for the rights of all, of cor- 
porations as well as of other citizens, and although the 
Granger malady has affected a small portion of its 
voters, their representatives have never been in suffi- 
cient force at Lansing to seriously impair legislation. 
The Act above named is peculiar in many respects, 
although evidently patterned after the Laws of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, its ruling characteristic 
being an unwillingness to lodge any authority for 
deciding the questions which the law was designed to 
settle, with any board or body whatever; yet it is 
clearly intended to secure perfect fairness towards all. 
It may prove to be a good act in practice, after all, 
just as the Massachusetts Commission has found its 
advisory functions more efficacious than mandatory 
authority would have been; it is now on trial, the first 
case under it being now before the Board. 

The Railroad and Street Crossing Board is consti- 
tuted by the appointment of two persons by the Gov- 
ernor, with the consent of the Senate, to act 
with the Commissioner of Railroads, keeping 
their office in that of the Commissioner, one to 
be elected hereafter every two years, thus making 
the regular term of each four years. No person not a 
citizen of the State, nor any one interested in railroad 
property, may be appointed. The act empowers the 
authorities of cities, counties and townships to agree 
with the authorities of railroads upon modes of cross- 
ing and division of expenses. Upon a failure to agree 
appeal may be made to the Board, which shall give 
notice of time and place of hearing all interested parties, 
and may, after such hearing, decide upon the mode of 
separating the grades, prepare a map and profile, and 
make a report signed by the majority of the Board, 
which shall be filed in the office of the proper city or 
county attorney. This officer must institute proceed- 
ings without delay, in the proper court, where a jury 
shall be impaneled ‘‘to ascertain and determine 
whether it is necessary for the public benefit to make 
such separation of grades in accordance with said pro- 
posed plan, and to ascertain and determine the just 





compensation to be made therefor, to the railroad 
companies, and the persons interested in abutting prop- 
erty, and the benefits, if any, accruing to said railroad 
company.’’ The verdict of the jury may be set aside 
by the Court, and a new trial ordered, as in civil suits, 
and a final appeal to the Supreme Court may be made 
by any aggrieved party. In cities the damages may 
be assessed upon an assessment district, and upon the 
railroad companies by the Common Council as is pro- 
vided in the charter for assessing the expense of a 
public improvement when a street is graded. 

A judicious bit of engineering by the Legislature 
appears in a proviso, ‘‘that in the separation of grades, 
the maximum of one foot in ten for the new grade of 
the street or highway, and of one foot im one hundred 
for the new grade of the railroad shall not be exceeded. ’’ 
Front this summary it will appear that the Board 
decides only how the separation of grades shall be 
made; the jury only whether it is necessary and at 
whose expense. 


May Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in May, given in this 
number, includes 42 collisions, 54 derailments and 4 other 
accidents, a total of 100 accidents, in which 34 persons 
were killed and 111 injured. The detailed list, printed 
on another page, contains accounts cnly of the more 
important of these accidents. All which caused no deaths 
or injuries to persons are omitted, except where the cir- 
cumstances of the accident as reported make it of special 
interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows: 

But- Crossing 


COLLISIONS: Rear. ting. and other. Total. 
Trains breaking intwo....... 4 0 0 
Misplaced switch. ........-. 2 0 2 
Failure to give or observe signal. . 2 2 3 7 
Mistake in giving or understanding 

OO. eS are 0 1 0 1 
Miscellaneous. ....5..5.4-:; are 2 10 15 
WEMG@RPINENCNS 5 6k se ew 8 2 a 7 13 

an data eon 6 rane. on KTS 13 9 20 42 

DERAILMENTS: 
Broken Walk. oss ses ae 1 | Bad switching ........ 1 
Loose or spread rail. .... yao BAe eer mee 1 
Defective bridge. ...... 3| Animals on track....... & 3 
Broken wheel... ....... SPR MO a wo st fare 2 
i a ee 2 
Byomen truce. 6. 6 ee oe 2| Malicious obstruction. . . . 2 
Fallen brakebeam. .... . 2 | Accidental obstruction. ... 2 
Failure of drawbar. ..... 2) Unexplained. .....:.... 15 
We ORE. ww tc ce ees 1 _ 
Misplaced switch. ...... 6 54 

OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
Celimen CROMER os es els ie eee oS ee eee 1 
Broken siderod ....... Stepan at arana Fah a (ae ae ae 1 
eee ae a ee ee ee ee 2 , 

Votal number of accidetie. . . 3.6 2b en cee oe em e's 100 


A general classification shows: 
Col- Derail- Other 


Defects of road. ......:. 0 

Defects of equipment...... 4 14 2 20 «20 

Negligence in operating. . .25 8 2 So Ss 

Unforeseen obstructions. ... 0 11 0 11 ll 

Uneupiaine?. . 2. 2. eee 13 15 0 3 28 
RRS ioe ere tote hen aae Sans 42 54 4 100 100 


The number of trains involved is as follows: 
Col- Derail- Other 
lisions. ments. acc’d’ts. Total. 
15 41 


i. AO Ere or 22 
Freight and other. ........ 56 40 0 % 
PROM Sr cade a iggy oe aren Stereo 78 55 4 137 


The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Col- Derail- Other 


KILLED: lisons. ments. acc’d’ts. Total. 
BO cr er ear 16 0 3 
MUMMCU MOTE 66 olin. ae ee 0 2 0 2 
PUG orden ol ee ow here a ere 1 1 0 2 

PS eros aici re 1d eta haNG 15 19 0 34 

INJURED: 

DO ee ne a eee 35 35 0 70 
IE coir aa oe ead variate 7 29 1 37 
| ee ee ee ae ee ae ee 1 3 0 4 
PRICE cn an or os ena fa tere 43 67 1 111 


The casualties to passengers and employees, when 
divided according to classes of causes, appear as follows: 


Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 
killed. injured. killed. injured. 
Metecta of fad. «6.4 6% ue 1 7 1 4 


Defects of equipment Sarge Brena 0 0 3 - 
Negligence in operating. ...* 0 9 17 49 
Unforeseen obstructions and 
maliciousness. ......... 1 15 8 8 
Unexplained. ...... oe eee 6 1 7 
po) ee Cee eee 2 3 30 70 


Seventeen accidents caused the death of one or more per- 
sons each, and 32 caused injury, but not death, leaving 51 
(51 per cent. of the whole) which caused no personal injury 
deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with May of the previous five years 


shows: 
1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 
42 68 61 67 68 


ara ce 45 
IGCRINIMORUN, ek 6 owe 54 102 72 80 56 54 
Other accidents. ...... 4 6 8 19 5 3 
Total Sas Perera. erect ee ae 100 176 141 166 129 102 
Employees killed. ..... 30 39 36 4 43 23 
Others > a ha nee 4 yi 20 9 22 29 
Employees injured. .... 70 94 109 98 = =102 84 
Others or Se rere 41 81 114 58 38 68 
Passenger trains involved. 41 49 47 64 42 36 
Average per day: 
[Pe 3.23 5.68 4.55 5.35 4.16 3.29 
Killed mae iret fale ee ear a cane 110 2.13 2.16 2.03 2.10 1.68 
Li ieee aera 3.58 565 7.06 5.03 4.52 4.90 
Average per accident: 
Killed DGC le el Rie ania oe ce 0.340 0.375 0.475 0.379 0.504 0.510 
Injured... ..- are 1.110 0.994 1.553 .0.939 1.085 1.490 


The worst train accident in May was the collision in a 
tunnel near Princeton, Ky., on the 19th, killing eight 
employees. This collision was caused by a deplorable 
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piece of carelessness, of a kind which is somewhat famil- 
iar to railroad men. The only accidents causing the 
death of passengers were the derailments at Owego, 
Bs, Gn Fy on_the 14th, and Marshfield, Wis., on the 3d, the 
causes of which seem to have been clear in both cases. 
One of the most startling accidents of the month was the 
derailment at Pine Grove, Pa., on the 27th, where the 
presence of a number of fruit cars in the front portion of 
the train happily insured the escape of the passengers. 
The derailment at Holtz, Ga., on the 30th, seems to have 
resulted very fortunately, in view of the circumstances. 
Three collisions which fortunately did not cause great 
damage, but which furnished valuable lessons in regard 
to preventing accidents, were those at Flushing, I,. I., on 
the Ist, Lynn, Col., on the 2d, and Woodlawn, N. Y., 
on the 27th. These lessons, are not new, of course; but 
evidently they were needed. ; 

At the Grand Central Station, New York city, on the 
17th, a passenger train ran into the buffer biocks at the 
end of the track. When an accident of this kind happens 
in England it receives very thorough investigation at the 
hands of the Board of Trade. In this country official in- 
vestigations do not «listurb the dreams of railroad mena 
great deal, but an instance of the highly intelligent way 
in which the newspapers criticise the railroads was 
afforded by a letter in the New York Herald from a pas- 
senger on this train, complaining that the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford does not have brakemen enough on its 
passenger trains. In point of fact, this road probably 
has more brakemen on its cats than will be found on 
nine-tenths of the passenger trains in this country, the 
rule being one man to each two cars. Probably the real 
trouble in this case was that the valve for exhausting air 
from the train pipe was not so arranged that the man in 
charge of the train could apply the air brakes instantly. 
The trains are run into this station without an engine, 
the speed being controlled ordinarily by the hand brakes. 


The Jerusalem Railroad has come to grief thus early in 
its existence, and there are reports that its construction and 
financing were attended with operations such as would 
never entitle Palestine to be called the Holy Land, but 
quite the contrary. A French journal says that the enter- 
prise was planned by a very malodorous financial com- 
pany called ‘‘Le Crédit,’? which went down some years 
ago, and is said to have lost a great deal of money for the 
Vatican, having during its life posed as especially deserv- 
ing the patronage of the church and the faithful. ‘‘Le 
Crédit,’’? put at the head of the Jerusalem enterprise 
one Arton, who was one of those prominent in the Panama 
Canal scandal. The contract for building the road was 
let to a construction company for, it is said, three times 
as much as the work was worth, and this company turned 
over the road to the railroad company when it was in no 
condition to be worked, and numerous and severe acci- 
dents were the natural consequence. So last March there 
was no money to pay the coupons that fell due then. A 
Turkish engineer, Kevork Effendi by name and title, says 
that it was not so bad as all that, but that all undertakings 
on so small a scale are unduly expensive in that country. 
The railroads have substantially three managements, one 
in the country where the money is raised, one in Con- 
stantinople to arrange matters with the government in- 
specting officers, who, he hints, first make the diffi- 
culties and then settle them, and finally one to build 
and work the railroad. Each of these, he says, costs 
about as much for a little as fora more extensive enter- 
prise, and_as a matter of fact he says the larger railroads 
in Asia Minor have done pretty well, and some of them 
are making extensions which will render them still more 
profitable. 


The improvement of the Danube at the Iron Gates, long 
talked of and formerly, more than now, considered of tran- 
scendant importance for the whole Danube valley, seems to 
be approaching completion. The late Wm. J. McAlpine, 
of New York, was one of the engineers engaged in plan- 
ning the improvement for the International Commission 
so long ago as 1871. The work was to be done by Austria 
and Hungary together; but Austria delayed, and at last it 
was agreed that Hungary should do it alone. More than 
$5,000,000 was appropriated for this purpose, and contracts 
let in 1890 which called for the comnletion of the work 
by the end of 1895. For some time unsatisfactory progress 
was made, but for the last two years so much has been 
done that many parts of the work are further advanced 
than the plans anticipated, and it is hoped that all will be 
done within the time agreed upon. ‘There is an enormous 
amount of rock excavation. The ‘‘great canal,’’ which 
is 8,110 ft. long, by 260 ft. wide, 10 ft. deep at low water, 
and with side walls 40 ft. high, was completed last March. 
If the work had been done before the days of railroads or 
in their carly years, it would doubtless have had a tre- 
mendous influence on the development of Austria, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Servia and Bulgaria, and probably would 
have caused the growth of a great city near the mouth of 
the Danube. As it is, it will be likely to stimulate ship- 
ments up the river rather than down it. 


A French company which built a railroad 164 miles long 
in Senegal, on the tropical west coast of Africa, sent down 
six engineers in 1881 to do the preliminary work, and in 
the first year five of the six were carried off by yellow 
fever. Notwithstanding, in November, 1882, work was 
begun with a force of 2,200 Europeans, the laborers being 
chiefly Italians, who were sent home during the rainy 
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season and worked only six or seven months of the year 
in Africa, and then lay off between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Only 25 of the 2,200 lost their lives. But when the oper- 
ation of the road began, and men had to work at all hours 
and in all seasons, they could not be saved. A large 
number of physicians were provided and frequent vacations 
granted, but no less than 62 per cent. of the original force 
has been lost by sickness, death, and return to Europe. 
In 1887 8‘ per cent. of the employees died and 16 per 
cent. had to be sent home—a loss of one-fourth in one 
year. Hereupon determined efforts were made to train 
natives for the work, and now out of 700 employees 600 are 
negroes. 


The Boston elevated railroad bill has finally been passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature and been signed by the 
Governor, but it has undergone numerous changes. It is 
still called the Meigs railroad bill, but there is a provision 
authorizing an underground railroad in Tremont street, 

‘and also one requiring the whole question to be referred 
to the voters of Boston before the law can take effect. 


Railroad Matters in Chicago. 


Sia Months’ Review.—The first half of the current year 
has been a period without precedent in the history of rail- 
road traffic. In reducing expenses to conform to earnings, 
the managers have succeeded beyond their most sanguine 
expectations, and without neglect of public interests or 
allowing deterioration of the property. The weather con- 
ditions were exceedingly favorable to low expenses, and 
damage from floods and washouts has been exceedingly 
low. Never before were the lines in such good condition 
to handle an enormous business without new rolling stock, 
or charges for track repairs. 

The outlook in regard to freight business for the future is 
on the whole better than it was at the opening of July 1893. 
With the exception of the spring wheat producing States, 
from which crop reports are conflicting, and on the whole 
not very satisfactory, the promise for fair to heavy grain 
harvests is good. The mercantile and industrial situation, 
is on the whole, betterthau a yearago. Stocks of merchan- 
dize in the hands of interior distributors continue unusually 
low for the season. 

The prospective condition of passenger traffic is less 
favorable than for freight; but while the roads derived 
large earnings from passengers in 1893, nearly every road 
had to meet large damage charges from accidents. One 
general manager said: ‘‘While our system has been more 
fortunate than the great majority regarding accidents, Iam 
free to say that the bills absorbed a heavy percentage of 
the profits that the World’s Fair brought us.’’ 

The Strike.—Interviews with officials of the roads in 
whose car shops large numbers of workmen have quit 
because work was done on Pullman cars, justify the state- 
ment that the strikers have conferred a favor on the roads. 
A prominent official of the Northwestern said: ‘‘We have 
been keeping a large force in our various shops engaged 
on work which could have been well deferred for weeks, 
if not months, to come, simply for the purpose of giving 
employment to the men. They are now out, and unless 
they at once return they will not be taken back, as the 
supply of mechanics seeking employment is far in excess 
of the demand.’’ This sentiment was fully indorsed by 
the managers of the Burlington and the St. Paul roads. 

The following shows the deliveries of grain (bushels) 
at Chicago by the leading western railroads for the week 
ending June 30 and the corresponding time the two pre- 


ceding years: 





1894. | 1893. | 1892. 
| = 
Cte Es emt oss 408, 000 022,000 707,000 
Iii, Cent... .... 397,000 1,071,000 383, 000 
CR L&P..... 319,000 1,165,000 528,000 
C.B&Q... 604,000 1,356,000 1,112,000 
C.& Alton... 2. . 166,000 253,000 | 115,000 
C&E. il... 40,000 90,000 69,000 
c.M. & St. P. 425,000 613,000 498,000 
Wabash . ee ee | 164,000 | 184,000 179,000 
Cc. & Grt. W... 63,000 | 130,000 307,000 
A. T. & S. Fe. | 132,000 | 251,000 595,000 
1.N. A. & C | 9,000 + mae 
Total... 26s. | 2,727,000 | 5,735,000 


4,493,000 
It will be seen by the above table that the falling off in 
the grain traflic of the Granger lines from the same period 
last year was enormous. The losses from other descrip- 
tions of business, including both freight and passenger, 
was also heavy, and was directly traceable to the strike. 
The following shows the deliveries of grain (bushels) at 
Chicago by the leading western railroads for the six 
months ending June 30, 1894, and the corresponding time 


the two preceding years: 


1894, 1893. | 1892. 

Cc. & N. West.. 19, 260,000 15, 515,000 11,507,000 
Ue eres 10,038,000 12, 560,000 9, 260, 000 
ce Oe ere 9, 878,000 4,905,000 11, 599,000 
oly Sg | Pee 16, 985,000 26,955,000 18,161,000 
C. & Alton...... 3,184, 000 2,599,000 3,370,000 
Cae. f...... 1,181,000 2,537,000 1,644,000 
Co. Mm & St... 12,062,000 10,913,000 14, 348, 000 
Wabash... ae 3,359,000 | 2,431,000 2,368,000 
C.. & Get. W... 2,931,000 | 4,485,000 3,978,000 
A. T.& S. Fe. 3,454,000 6,817,000 5,545,000 
LN. AL&C 173,000 | 17,000 17,000 

Total... 81, 905, 000 89,734,000 81,797,000 


The following shows the deliveries of flour (barrels) at 
Chicago by the leading western railroads for the six 


months ending June 30, 1894, and the corresponding time 
the two preceding years: 

















1894 | 1893. 1892 
| a 
e. 401,176 | 688, 378 706, 866 
lll. 13,950 29,770 | 12,068 
CRT 334,798 | 125,377 | 85,700 
Cc. B. & 247, 294 386,961 | 406, 700 
C.&A 86, | 37,963 | 83, 287 
ee 3 8,300 | 72,725 750 
C. M. & St. P... 535,950 | 635,500 592,655 
Wabash ........ 20,027 | 38,127 37,456 
C. & Grt. W..... 457,305 | 322,543 | 496, 657 
A. T. & St. Fe.. | 955 | 22,925 3, 
L.N.A.& C ghee | 1,494 | 392 
i) es | 2,361,763 | 


2,106,411 2,426, 392 








The Progress of the Strike. 





Readers of the Railroad Gazette will have noticed that 
our reference last week tothe strike ordered by the Amer- 
ican Railway Union was written under the impression 
that there was not much likelihood of a successful inter- 
ference with railroad traffic. That note was written on 
Wednesday, and although Mr. Debs has_ succeeded in 
creating a great disturbance at Chicago, it remains true 
that our note presented the situation fairly at the time it 
was written. For, in point of fact, the two most prom- 
inent features of the strike from day to day have been the 
powerful aid given to Debs by the newspapers—in print- 
ing columns of his threats before they printed the news— 
and the fact that the stoppage of passenger trains in and 
around Chicago has been chiefly due, not to the lack of 
competent engineers, conductors and brakemen, but to the 
outrageous acts of mobs. 

We summarize the main facts as they were published day 
by day, so far as it is possible to cull them from the wilder- 
ness of ‘‘confident assertions,’’ ‘‘reports received at head- 
quarters’’ and negative statements, printed in the press 
dispatches. On June 28, switchmen and other yardmen 
had left work at many of the yards in Chicago, and al- 
though most passenger trains ran with fair punctuality, it 
was reported that the trains had to be made up by rail- 
road officers, and what irregular helpers they could pick 
up. The Chicago Managers’ Association appointed John 
M. Egan, formerly General Manager of the Chicago Great 
Western, to take charge of the engagement of new men to 
fill the places of strikers, and agents were ordered to en- 
gage men in New York, Philadelphia and other eastern 
cities. 

The freight business of the Illinois Central, which in- 
cludes a good deal of perishable freight from the South, 
was badly blocked, and its suburban passenger trains out 
of Chicago weie much hindered. Some firemen of that 
road struck in the morning and returned to work in the 
afternoon. Section men and construction gangs struck, as 
well as men in the train service. Many interlocking 
signal operators struck; the railroads obtained some sub- 
stitutes from the signal companies, but not enough to 
properly fill the vacant places. At Grand Crossing the 
attendants were willing to work, but there was difficulty in 
keeping off the mob. 

The yard men of the Chicago & Northwestern, to the 
number of 125, struck, and freight work was suspended. 
Perishable freight was moved, though with difficulty. 
The signal men at the Fort Wayne passenger station struck, 
but, according to the reports, the resulting confusion was 
straightened out in two hours. Passenger trains on the 
Baltimore & Ohio were held hours at a time by mobs at 
Western avenue and other places. Passenger trains on the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Wabash, the Louisville, 
New Albany & Chicago, and the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
were all badly hindered by the strike of yard men, these 
roads using the same terminal station. 

At Hammond, Ind., about 20 miles east of Chicago, a 
mob of several hundred sympathizers held passenger 
trains several hours. 

Much was made of the effect of the strike on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and it was reported that the 
company had granted the demands of the strikers, but it 
appears that Pullman cars are run only on the Milwaukee 
& Northern Division, and the, officers of the road say that 
they have not surrendered. 

At San Francisco and Los Angeles through trains were 
abandoned on June 27, and, the railroad companies refus- 
ing to run their passenger trains without Pullman cars, all 
passenger business, except local suburban trains, was sus- 
pended for two days or more. Passenger traffic was 
stopped at La Junta and Pueblo, Col. At Pueblo a mob 
of 500 railroad men stayed at the depot to prevent the 
movement of Pullman cars, At Kansas City the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe ran no trains on Thursday, the men 
refusing to move Pullman cars, and the company refusing 
to start the trains without them. At Cincinnati it was re- 
ported that a large number of yard men struck, but the 
roads seem to have kept the trains moving by some means 
or other. United States marshals were on hand to protect 
men at work. Northern Pacific men struck in Montana, 
and at Minneapolis. 

On Friday Debs formally announced that he would try 
to tie up all the roads represented in the General Mana- 
gers’ Association, those roads having made public the tact 
that they would act as a unit in resisting the strike. The 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and other 
roads, began to bring in new men from other cities to take 
the places of switchmen and others at Chicago, and the 
strikers began the usual tactics of inducing the men to go 








back home. The mob at Hammond, Ind., which first 
came together on Thursday, succeeded on Friday in de- 
taching two Pullman sleeping cars from a Chicago & Erie 
train, and the train was held many hours. The sheriff 
was on hand with deputies, but the whole town was in 
sympathy with the strikers, and nothing could be done. 
A freight train was maliciously derailed in the yards of 
the Chicago & Alton. A mob of 200 men compelled a 
tower man at Kensington, and two station agents near by, 
to leave their posts. 

The General Manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe stated that the passenger,trains of that road were all 
moving on time with regular Pullman cars attached. From 
Fargo, N. D., it was reported that everything on the main 
line of the Northern Pacific was at a standstill. 

Saturday.—On Saturday the Chicago dispatches reported 
a few passenger trains running, but stated that freight 
traffic west and south was at a standstill. Hardly any 
suburban trains were run, fruit, vegetables and milk 
began to be scarce, and prices of various kinds of provi- 
sions rose. The mobs stopped mail trains with the same 
impunity as other trains. 

The condition of things on the Illinois Central was set 
forth in the followings statement, apparently official : 


An effort was made at 3 o’clock on yesterday to move 
train No. 2, fast mail, from Cairo by United States Mar- 
shal Brinton. The train left Cairo with two sleepers 
attached. On teaching Mounds it was stopped by a mob, 
sleepers detached and switched into the freight yard. No 
support is being given to this company by the authorities 
of either the city of Cairo or the county of Alexander, or 
of the village of Mounds, or county of Pulaski in its 
efforts to move trains, and the disposition apparent in the 
large collection of persons around the company’s premises 
at both points, is of sympathy with the strikers. 

No passenger trains have as yet been moved successfully 
from Cairo. Through passenger trains, both south and 
west, left Chicago last evening with their regular equip- 
ment, including sleepers. Engine 268 was badly 
stoned at Kensington by a mob of some 300 persons. 
Trains 17 and 23 were stopped at the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois crossing on account of towermen going out. The 
levers were finally handled, and the trains proceeded. 
A mob of strikers went to Homewood with engine 221, 
pulled the fire, disconnected engine 210, and returned 
north with engine 221, derailing it at Kensington on main 
track No. 4. Engine 221 was seized by strikers and run 
between C. & E. crossing and Homewood for the purpose 
of carrying strikers to disable all engines found between 
those points, and when this work had been accomplished, 
engine 221 was derailed and left foul of the main track 
without protection, exposing other trains to dange1 of 
colliding with it. 

Strikers took possession of the tower at Seventy-first 
street and Seipp avenue, removing the combination board 
and breaking the interlocking apparatus, making it neces- 
sary to spike the switches. At 12.10 a. m. strikers visited 
Riversdale telegraph office and warned the night operator 
to close the ofiice and leave his duty or suffer the conse- 
quences. ... Allemployees in any capacity who remained 
at work were threatened with personal violence unless they 
at once discontinued work. 


The following notice was given out by General Super- 
intendent Sullivan of the Illinois Central: 


‘Owing to the violent and lawless acts of the strikers 
yesterday and last night, the threats of doing physical 
violence to the extent of taking the lives of our employees 
continuing at work, the vicious assault upon Trainmaster 
Hopkins at Clark and Sixteenth streets, the capture and 
disabling of a suburban engine by strikers at Homewood, 

. . we have suspended our suburban service until ade- 
quate protection can be provided to prevent exposing 
either passengers or our employees who are willing to 
work to injury.”’ 


Sunday.—On Sunday the railroads which were the 
worst blocked, the Illinois Central and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, seem to have made little effort to move 
trains. The principal news from Chicago was that con- 
cerning the action of the United States inarshals in swear- 
ing in a large number of deputies and arming them. The 
mobs continued to rule at Blue Island and Riverdale. At 
Blue Island the main tracks of the Rock Island were 
blocked with cars, some of them being off the rails. On 
Saturday night an express train of the Illinois Central had 
been derailed near Grand Crossing, where it is said 
spikes had been maliciously drawn, and Rock Island pas- 
senger train No. 19 was derailed and ditched at Blue 
Island, a striker rushing up to a switch, knocking down 
the switchman, and moving the lever while the train was 
passing. It was reported that 800 employees of the Rock 
Island between Chicago and Blue Island were on strike. 
On Sunday morning Michigan Central switchmen at 
Kensington were driven from their posts by the mob. 
The Baltimore & Ohio kept its passenger trains running 
with fair regularity. The Burlington had hired 30 new 
enginemen for its freight switching engines, and its pas- 
senger service was running all right. The Atchison re- 
ported passenger trains running on time, but at Raton, 
Las Vegas and Los Angeles traffic on that road was still at 
a standstill. The Illinois Central ran passenger trains 
without interference, except that one train was stopped 
near Harvey, Ill., about an hour. The Chicago & North- 
western moved all trains regularly, and the Chicago & 
Great Western gave a similar report. 

A mob stopped Illinois Central trains at Cairo on Satur- 
day, but after the company appealed to the Governor of 
Illinois, the sheriffs appear to have mustered up enough 
courage to quell the law breakers, and passenger trains 
were moved on Sunday. Freight traffic was still blocked, 
however, and many cars of perishable freight were 
spoiled. The Chicago & Grand Trunk suspended all 
freight business west of Battle Creek, and on Saturday 
night and Sunday the through passenger trains were re- 
ported all held at division terminals. 

Six leaders of the strikers were arrested and imprisoned 
at Chicago on Sunday for obstructing the passage of an 
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Illinois Central passenger train, and one for derailing the 
Rock Island train at Blue Island. 


Monday.—Judges Grosscup and Woods issued an in- 
junction at Chicago restraining Debs and all his followers 
from interfering with mail trains, or with interstate rail- 
road traffic. The railroad companies all joined in an- 
nouncing that they would accept no freight and run no 
passenger trains except where the authorities afforded 
suitable protection. The Chicago & Northwestern took 
off its suburban passenger trains, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul discharged all of its general office 
clerks. The railroad companies made demands on both 
the United States Government and the Stste of Illinois 
for troops. The situation at Chicago Monday night was 
summarized by the United Press as follows: 

The Illinois Central and the Rock Island are in the 
worst straits. Rioting has been general along both lines, 
with the principal battle-ground at Blue Island, on the 
latter road. Some 400 deputy marshals, and the deputy 
sheriffs were simply powerless in the hands of the 2,000 
strikers and sympathizers there. The strikers placed a 
car across the track and paid no respect to the injunction. 

All the night suburban trains of the Wisconsin Central 
and the Chicago and the Northern Pacific were abandoned. 

The Michigan Central had serious trouble over the em- 
ployment of new men, as the engineers and firemen refuse 
to work with them. 

No freight in or out of Chicago over the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. Passenger trains moved on time, but 
suburban service delayed. All passenger trains on the 
Baltimore & Ohio with full equipment went out on time. 

Suburban trains on the Chicago & Grand Trunk were 
abandoned. 

The Santa Fe shops at Topeka were closed in anticipa- 
tion of a strike. 

The Chicago and Calumet Terminal was doing no bus- 
iness at all. 

Passenger trains on the Burlington were not interfered 
with, but freight could not be handled. ‘ 

Strikers stoned the Wabash trains, and the road received 
no freight. Trains were tied up at Decatur. Train No. 18 
on the Pan Handle left Chicego on time, and the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern kept freight and passenger 
trains running. Passenger trains on the Chicago Great 
Western were moving on time, and the freight service on 
the Chicago division was resumed. 

Business was practically suspended at the Union Stock 
Yards, and the grain trade was almost paralyzed by the 
inability of the railroads to deliver cars toelevators. This 
affected the grain vessels on the lakes, as well as the rail- 
roads. Lack of fresh beef from Chicago caused a rise in 
price at New York and other eastern cities. 

The Wabash road had many trains delayed by a strike 
of switchmen and others at Decatur on Saturday, but on 
Sunday the officers of the road reported that traffic was 
moving all right. On Monday, however, switchmen 
struck at several places on the Middle Division. On 
Monday the Chicago & Eastern Illinois moved a mail 
train from Terre Haute, said to be the first train sent north 
from that place on that road for three days. Switchmen 
of the Pennsylvania and the Big Four struck at Indianapo- 
lis. The telegraph operators of the Southern California 
struck, refusing to handle orders for anything except mail 
trains. 

From Denver it was reported on Monday that all roads 
were running passenger trains with sleeping cars, though 
many of them were behind time. About 150 men in the 
Union Pacific freight house struck. The Union Pacific, 
Denver & Gulf was guarded by United States troops at 
many points, the strikers being ugliest at Trinidad. Bus- 
iness having been stopped, the company discharged 300 
trackmen, carpenters and bridge builders at Pueblo and 
Trinidad. 


TECHNICAL. 


a er a oma Business. 


The Carnegie Steel Company has purchased for use at 
its Edgar Thomson Steel Works at Braddock, one of the 
locomotive cranes made by the Industrial Works of Bay 
City, Mich. This is the third crane of the same manu- 
facture purchased by this company. 

The Drexel Railway Supply Company is just completing 
the rebuilding and re-equipment of the Treat Car Wheel 
Works at East Chicago, the purchase of which was 
announced recently. After July Ist all the railroad spe- 
cialties of the Drexel Company will be manufactured at the 
East Chicago plant. The steel foundry will be complete 
in every respect, it is announced, and will be devoted to 
railway castings, making a specialty of draw-bar and 
knuckles. Oil will be used for fuel in the new plant. 


Iron and Steel. 


The rail mill of the Johnson Co., at Johnstown, O., 
resumed July 2. This is the only mill that wlll be removed 
to the new plant at Lorain, O. Its place will be taken by 
a department for the manufacture of an improved street 
car truck, under a patent belonging to the company. 


Interlocking. 


The National Switch & Signal Co. has been awarded 
the contract for interlocking the crossing of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad with the North- 
western Coal Railway, at East Superior, Wis. 
Electrical Smelting. 

The process of smelting iron ores by electricity, which 
has recently been experimented with in Germany, has 
been described to the Department of State by the Consul- 
General at Frankfort, Mr. Mason. Shortly described it is 
as follows: The metal to be smelted is contained in a long 
air-tight chamber which is lined with glazed firebrick ; such 
brick are good insulators. The molten metal escapes 
through an opening in the hearth. The electric current is 





ener aie the contents of the deta eneitie the 
metal, the fused metal escaping through the bottom open- 
ing into the molds. It is claimed that a temperature 
sufficient to melt pig-iron is obtained in about fifteen 
minutes, that the heat is developed evenly through the 
mass and that there is but little loss of current. The prod- 
uct is nearly pure and the material flows more freely; 
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Notes. 

A resolution looking to a law reducing the rates for 
berths in sleeping cars, was introduced in the United 
States Senate by Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, last week. It 
looks as though Senator Sherman wished to give the 
strikers a little encouragement. 

The trains of the Fitchburg Railioad will not run to and 
from the new Union passenger station at Boston until July 
15, it having been found necessary to put in some new 
crossover tracks and make some rearrangements of signals 
to provide for the departure of four passenger trains from 
the station simultaneously. 

A train of the Savannah, Florida & Western was stopped 
by robbers near Homerville, Ga., one night last week and 
the safe in the express car blown open. About $1,200 was 
stolen. A band of 40 tramps took possession of a passen- 
ger train of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at Coving- 
ton, O., one day last week and rode some distance. 


A press dispatch reports that the officers of the roadway 
department of the Union Pacific in Oregon have been over 
the line of their road, which was recently washed out, and 
that they estimate the total loss at $375,000 or less. About 
half of this is the damage to the road bed and the rest is 
to cover damage to cars and engines and loss of business. 


Lake and Canal Notes. 


The boatmen on the Erie canal have combined and put 
up the freight on wheat from 2! to3 cents a bushel : other 
freights are raised proportionally. 


The boards of trade of Cleveland and Toledo are petition- 
ing Congress to appropriate $200,000 for a survey for a 
canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio river. 


A special election is to be held in Loraine, Ohio, to 
decide if $100,000 should be spent to deepen the river to 
17 ft. with a width of 90 ft. up to the new Johnson Steel 
Works. 

The President has approved the joint resolution direct- 
ing the appointment of a commission of engineers to 
examine and report upon the cost of deepening the harbors 
of Superior and Duluth, and their entrances, to a uniform 
depth of 20 ft. 


Exports of lumber from Duluth to West India ports 
have been contracted for the amount of about 10,000,000 
feet to be delivered this season. It is carried by lakes 
and canal to New Yorkand shipped. The through freight 
charge is understood to be about $9.50 per M. and will 
amount to nearly $100,000. 


The President of the Pittsburg, Shenango & Lake Erie 
Railroad has lately had a party of Pittsburg capitalists at 
Conneaut, O., showing the harbor and explaining his 
scheme for transferring coal to Canada. He proposes the 
triple expansion steamers, of 30 cars capacity and which 
will run through ice 27 inches thick. 


Gen. O. M. Poe reports the tonnage passing through the 
Sault canal thus far this season as being enormous. The 
number of vessels passing through the canal for the week 
ending June 17 aggregated 574, and on June 18, 96 vessels, 
with a registered tonnage of 86,704 tons passed through 
the lock, only 12 of which were Canadian. 


Work has been commenced at South Chicago in two large 
elevators, which, when completed, will increase the elevator 
capacity of that port to about 5,000,000 bushels. It is 
hoped to get 20 feet of water there by the time the lake 
channels are deepened and make it a great shipping port. 
An elevator for bulk salt is also being built there. 
Hitherto the vast quantities of salt used at the Stock Yards 
and kindred industries have been shipped by rail or 
brought in barrelsin lake steamers. A short time ago the 
experiment was tried of bringing the salt up in the holds 
of vessels in the same way that coal and grain are carried. 
The same rate of freight was paid as on coal, 45 cents 
per ton. 


Coal in Mexico. 


It is the general impression that no coal is mined in 
Mexico ‘This is a mistake; the fact is that Mexico sends 
coal to the United States. It is not sent in large quantities, 
but a considerable portion of the output of the mines at 
Sabinas, San Felisse, Hondo and Alamo is sent to the 
United States over the Mexican International Railroad, and 
enters through the port of Piedras Negras. Nevertheless, the 
railroads of Mexico get much of their coal supply from 
England. When the rate of exchange is too high, they burn 
wood. Most of the coal measures so far found are near the 
Northern boundary, and the cost of transportation to the 
interior is greater than the ocean and rail coast from Eng- 
land. The Mexican National, a narrow-gage road from 

Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, gets much of its supply 
from its own mines in the State of Neuva Leon. The 
difficulty of mining, the poor quality of the product, and 
the lack of transportation facilities have delayed and even 
stopped operation in the coal fields of some districts. The 
most valuable coal mines yet found in Mexico are near 
San Marcial, along the Gulf of California, extending north 
to the Arizona line. The coal from this region is all 
anthracite or semi-anthracite. An English company was 
granted a concession of 4,000,000 acres in the district, but 
failing to comply with the agreements, the concession was 
given to a Mexican company. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The New York, Susquehanna & Western is in the market 
for eight freight locomotives. 


The New York, Ontario & Western has just received _ 
new consolidation engines from the Dickson Mfg. 
of Scranton, Pa. These are two of several that have bon 
built from specifications of the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railroad, 





CAR BUILDING. 


The New York, Susquehanna & Western road will place 
orders next week for 600 freight cars. 

On June 25, the car shops of McKee, Fuller & Co., at 
Fullerton, Pa., started up on an order for 1,500 gondola 
cars, after a year’s idleness. 


The Harvey Steel Car Company has received an export 
order for six steel box cars and six steel platform cars for 
the Cucuta Railroad, a meter (39 in.). gage railroad in 
Colombia, S. A. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Belmore P. O., Ont.—Tenders are being asked for 
the erection of a steel bridge 1% miles north of Belmore, 
Bruce County. The bridge is to be 55 ft. long, roadway 
16 ft. wide, contractors to furnish their own plans and 
specifications. Tenders to be addressed to James Darling, 
Belmore P. O., Ont. 


Brockville, Ont.—The company which will build the 
international bridge across the St. Lawrence, at Brock- 
ville, has elected officers as follows: President, Mr. Cole; 
Secretary and Treasurer, L. H. Howland. The company 
has now amalgamated wtih the St. Lawrence Railway 
Co., under the name of the Brockville & St. Lawrence 
Bridge Co. 

Burgessville, Ont.—The Grand Trunk Railway will 
build an iron bridge over the Otter river, south of 
Burgessville, Ont. 





Columbus, O.—The County Commissioners will erect 
a new bridge over a stream in Pleasant township at once, 
the old one having been destroyed by fire. The structure 
will cost about $1,000. 


East Liverpool, Ohio.—The engineers of the new 
Ohio river bridge at this point have received from the 
War Department at Washington authority to build the 
proposed bridge according to the plans offered. Engineer 

G. Kerry has found rock bottom for the foundations 
of the piers and abutments, on the Ohio side at 25 ft., and 
on the West Virginia side at a little greater depth. 


Eberly’s Mills, Pa.—The Masillon Iron Bridge Com- 
pany has been awarded the contract to build a bridge over 
Middle Creek at Eberly’s Mill, at its bid of $369. Other 
bids were submitted by John Denithorne & Co., $425 Ber- 
lin Iron Bridge Co., $450; Bracket Iron Bridge Co., 
$368 ; Wrought Iron Bridge Co., $390; Iron Substiucture 

, $455; Columbus Iron Bridge Co., $397; Penn. Iron 
Bridge Co., $410; Variety Iron Works, $435; Nelson & 
Buchanan, $470; Joseph Huber was given the mason work 
at his bid of $2.35 per perch. 


Elkton, Md.—On account of former contracts, which 
will take several months yet to fulfill, the Horseheads 
Bridge Co., of New York, to whom a $12,000 contract for 
bridges in Elkton county was given by the County Com- 
missioners, has been released, and the work given to the 
-~ lowest bidder, the Groton Bridge Co., of Groton, 
N. 


a Pa.—The Commissioners of Venango County, 
have let the contracts for the iron superstructure of the 
leason and Hunter bridges to the Toledo Bridge Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, at $10.00 and $10.25 per lineal foot, respec- 
tively. The Gleason bridge is 55 ft. and the Hunter bridge 
43 ft. span. 


Gananoque, Ont.—Bids are being asked for the erec- 
tion of a bridge over Fly Creek. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—A petition has been presented to the 
county commissioners asking for a footbridge over Wis- 
conisco creek on North street, between West and Pine 
streets, Lykens. 


Hespeler, Ont.—Tenders are being asked for con- 
structing an iron bridge over the Speed river. 


Mayberry, Pa.—Northumberland and Montour coun- 
ties will build a bridge across Little Roaring creek at 
Mayberry. 


Media, Pa.—The County Commissioners have awarded 
the contract for an iron bridge in Haverford to replace the 
one recently washed away, to the Vulcan Road Machine 
Co., of Charlestown, W. Va. The price is $365 and the 
structure will be 36 ft. long, with a roadway of 16 ft. 


New Westminster, B. C.—Tenders are being asked 
for the construction of a combined railroad and _ traffic 
bridge over the Fraser river at New Westminister, B. C. 
Bids will be received until July 31 by D. Robson, City 
Clerk. 


Nithvale, Ont.—The contract for the erection of an 
iron bridge at this place has been awarded to the Belle- 
ville bridge Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The plans for the new bridge across 
the Monongahela river at Twenty-second street, have been 
completed and are on exhibition at the office of the United 
States engineers. 


St. Stephen, N. B.—The contracts for building the 
St. Stephen & Calais Bridge have been awarded as fol- 
lows: Piers, James McVay, of St. Stephen, $12,000; 
superstructure, Boston Bridge Co., $14,300. 


Scarboro, Ont.—A steel bridge is to be erected over 
the Rouge tiver at Milne’s Mill. 


Sioux City, Ia.—The special city election on the ques- 
tion of voting a tax of 2 per cent., or $340,000, in aid of 
the combination bridge across the Missouri river, was held 
on June 26. The tax proposition was carried by a con- 
siderable majority. The bridge was begun by the Pacific 
Short Line Railroad. Much of the pier work is now com- 
pleted. Sooysmith & Co. had the contract for this work. 
The Credits Commutation Co., of Sioux City, now pro- 
poses to complete the bridge. J. A. I. Waddell, of Kan- 
sas Citv, will be consulting engineer. 


Toledo, O.—The contract for constructing the bridge 
at Riverside Park has been awarded by the Park Board to 
the lowest bidder, the Massillon Bridge Co. ‘The othe1 
bidders were the Toledo Bridge Co. and Ohio Bridge Co. 


Toronto, Ont.—The York County Council has adopted 
the report of the Commissioners recommending that a 
new steel bridge be erected on the site of the present 
Highland Creek bridge, on Kingston road. 


Warren, Pa.—The borough council has decided to call 
a special election for the purpose of voting upon the ques- 
tion of increasing the town’s bonded indebtedness $7,000, 
which sum will be used toward building a new iron bridge 
across the Allegheny river at this point, to cost about $22, 
000. About $14,100 has been promised from other sources. 


Williamsport, Md.—The Potomac Bridge Company 
has been organized at Williamsport with the following 
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officers: J. H. Hoffman, President; J. L. Motter, Treas- 
urer; M. E. Cullen, Secretary; Isaac Gruber, T. J. and P. 
L. Lemen, M. E. Cullen, Victor Cushwa, J. L. Motter, 
Hamilton Downs and E. P. Steffey, Directors. The com- 
pany proposes to build a bridge across the Potomac river 
at Williamsport. ‘The cost of the proposed bridge will be 
over $35,000. 


Williamsport, Pa.—Of the 17 bids submitted for build- 
ing the new iron Market street bridge, that of the Edgemoor 
Bridge Co. was the lowest, but the contract was given to 
the Groton Bridge Co., of Groton, N. Y., for the reason 
that the lowest bid did not follow the specifications 
The bids and bidders were as follows: Edgemoor 
Bridge Co., Wilmington, Del., $34,300; Massilon, Massilon, 
O., $37,000; Variety, Cleveland, O. $38,738; Groton, Groton, 
N. Y., $38,830; Owego, N. Y., $39,450; Nelson & Buchan- 
nan, Chambersburg, Pa., $39,900; Phoenix, Phoenixville, 
$44,870; Bracket, Cincinnati O., $44,850; Horseheads’, 
Horseheads, N. Y., $45,000; Berlin, East Berlin, Conn., 
$47,552: Champion, Wilmington, O., $46,900; Wrought 
Iron, Canton, O., $43,900; Toledo, Toledo, O., $44,688; 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia. $40,000; Columbus, Columbus, 
O., $40,700; Penn, Beaver Falls, $48,880; Hawkins, 
Springfield, Mass., $43,430. Of this cost the Vallamont 
Railroad Co. will pay $6,000 and the county $32,830. 


Youngstown. O.—The Youngstown Bridge Co. has the 
contract for a two-span four- track bridge for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, at Bessemer, Pa.; a suspension bridge 
with eyebar cables, and two-braced arch spans over Mill 
Creek Cafion in Mahoning County, Ohio. It has also 
several large contracts at Springfield, Ill., in Bell County, 
Tex., and among other work, several spans in Oregon, and 
some truss work for the American Sugar Refining Co., at 
New Orleans. 


RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS 





Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In the Federal Court a firm of merchants in A. were 
also engaged in the milling business at M., on defendant’s 
railroad. For their convenience, defendant established a 
station at M., and appointed one member of the firm its 
agent there. ‘The business of the station was practically 
transacted in the firm’s office at A., and freight charges 
were settled from time to time with defendant’s officials. 
Goods shipped by the firm at A., consigned to themselves 
at M., were delivered without presentation of the bill of 
lading, and it was doubtful. whether there was ever any 
actual delivery of any bill of lading from hand to hand. 
Some of these bills of lading, after the goods were de- 
livered to the consignees, were transferred by the firm, 
as collateral, to persons who had no knowledge of any 
irregularity. The Court holds that the defendant was 
liable on these bills of lading in the hands of innocent 
purchasers. ? : 

In Colorado the Supreme Court rules that where a rail- 
road employs a contractor to plow fire-guards along its 
right of way, as provided by statute, and instructs him 
that, where entry upon other land than that of the com- 
pany was necessary for that purpose, he must obtain the 
owner’s consent, the company is not liable where the con- 
tractor enters upon an abutting owner’s land without his 
consent, and plows his land, injuring his fences in so 
doing. * 

In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that where delay in 
delivery of freight was caused in part by the disobedience 
and failure in the performance of their duties of employ- 
ees of the road, who did‘not engage in a strike then pend- 
ing, but were retained in the company’s service, and the 
carrier does not show that the delay was caused solely by 
the striking employees, it is liable for failing to deliver 
in what would usually be a reasonable time a carload of 
fruit. * 

In Alabama the Supreme Court rule that though ship- 
pers of live stock agree to release the carrier from liability 
for all loss or damage to such stock which is not the re- 
sult of the willful negligence of its agents, the carrier is 
liable for damages arising from its own or its servants’ 
negligence. * 

In Indiana the Supreme Court rules that if, in approach- 
ing a crossing, the engineer should see that a traveler on 
the highway is in imminent peril, it is his duty to slacken 
the speed of the train, and come to a stop before reach- 
ing the crossing, if possible; but if the train has reached 
the point where the law requires the signal to be given, 
and it is uncertain whether the train can be stopped before 
reaching the crossing, the signal must be given, though it 
may frighten a team on the highway, causing damages. ® 

In Alabama the Supreme Court holds that where the 
steam is allowed to escape from an engine in order to 
slacken speed, as is necessary to traverse a sharp curve 
in the track, and a mule driven on a road running parallel 
thereto is frightened thereby, and runs away, the railroad 
company is not liable. ® 


Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 


The Supreme Court of Arkansas decides that the fore- 
man of a crew engaged in driving piles for trestles for a 
railroad company, whose business extends to many trestles 
and bridges, and who has charge of all the men in the 
crew, including the trainmen, while actually co-operating 
with the other men in building and repairing trestles, is 
a vice principal, for whose negligence while in charge of 
such a erew the company is liable to a member thereof, 
who is injured thereby. * 

In ‘Texas a yard master, on being complained to by the 
train master for slowness in making up trains, explained 
that it could not be done faster with only an engineer on 
the engine, to which the train master replied that he 
would see to getting a fireman at once. The Supreme 
Court holds that, the yard master, not having complained 
of the danger of working about the trains without a _fire- 
man, and the promise not having been made on account 
of such danger, there was nothing to rebut the yard mas- 
ter’s assumption of the risk. § 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi holds that where a 
brakeman is injured in coupling an engine, the coupler of 
which was not defective, but more dangerous than another 
kind, he cannot recover where he knew of its character, 
and had informed himself as to the best method of coup- 
ling with it.? 

In the Federal Court it is laid down that if a master em- 
ploys an insufficient number of men to hoist a timber to 
a bridge which he is repairing, this is a patent defect, and 


* Waiters v. Western & A., 56 Fed. Rep., 369. 
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an employee injured in consequence thereof cannot 
recover. 19 

In the Federal Court it is held that rules of a railroad 
imposing upon its conductors the care and management of 
switches used by them, and charging them with the re- 
sponsibility of their proper handling and position while 
in such use, are such a delegation by the company of the 
duty which it owes to its employees as will render a con- 
ductor, in that connection, a vice principal ; so as to charge 
the company with liability for the death of an engineer 
killed by reason of his engine running into an occupied 
side track, through a switch negligently left open and un- 
guarded by the conductor of another train. 11 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts holds that where a 
conductor had charge of a train, and, with intent to put 
two cars belonging thereto in a certain place, carelessly 
directed how the engine should operate against them, and 
they were kicked with too great force against a bunting 
post, and plaintiff was injured while cleaning one of the 
cars, the negligence was that of a person in charge of a 
train, within the statute, even though, at the moment 
when the cars struck the post they were separated. !2 

In Texas it is laid down that a railroad cannot escape 
liability for injuries arising from the defective condition 
of an engine on the ground that the engineer failed to re- 
port the defect to the company. 13 

In Indiana the Supreme Court holds that for an engine 
to approach a crossing without ringing its bell as required 
by statute, constitutes negligence, authorizing recovery by 
one injured by the engine at the crossing without contri- 
butory negligence. !4 

The Court of Appeal of New Jersey decides that where 
a railroad creates, at a public crossing, by the construc- 
tion or maintenance of its tracks, buildings, or other erec- 
tions, a situation of unusual peril to those having occasion 
to cross, it is bound to avert such peril by the employ- 
ment of every reasonable precaution beyond the ordinary 
cautionary signals, and such precautions may extend to 
the erection of gates, and to keeping them closed while 
trains are passing. 15 

In Utah the Supreme Court holds that where a person 
injured at a railroad crossing, and his companion testified 
that, before attempting to cross in a wagon, they stopped, 
and looked and listened, and that neither the bell nor the 
whistle was sounded, and a brother of plaintiff, riding 150 
yards in the rear of the wagon, testified that no signal of 
the train’s approach was given, a verdict for plaintiff will 
not be'disturbed, although the engineer, fireman, and con- 
ductor testified that the whistle was sounded within 200 
yards of the crossing. 1® 

In the same territory the same Court decrees that where 
plaintiff’s testimony that the whistle of an engine was not 
sounded was corroborated by two witnesses, and other 
witnesses testified that it was sounded, while an instruc- 
tion that evidence that the whistle was sounded was more 
worthy of belief than evidence that others did not hear it, 
might have been given without impropriety, there was no 
error in refusing it where the jury were left to determine 
whether the bell had been rung, and instructed that the 
burden was on plaintiff to prove by a preponderance of 
evidence that the railroad company was negligent. 17 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

: a of New Jersey, quarterly, 1% per cent., payable 
Aug. 1. 

Chicago, Junction Railways & Union Stock Yards Co., 
semi-annual, 3 per cent. on the preferred stock and 4 per 
cent. on the common stock, payable July 28. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 1% per cent., pay- 
able July 20. 

Des Moines & Fort Dodge, 4 per cent., payable Aug. 1. 

Mexican Northern, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable July 
20. 

Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will 
be held as follows: 

Hancock & Calumet, annual, Hancock, Mich., July 10. 

Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon, annual, Marquette, 
Mich., July 19. 

Mineral Range, annual, Hancock, Mich., July 10. 
Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The Freight Claim Association will hold its semi-an- 
nual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., on August 8. The head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Iroquois. 

The Sociely for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation will hold its first annual meeting in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., from August 20 to 23. 

The Western Railway Club meets in the rooms of the 
Central Traffic Association, Monadnock Building, Chicago, 
on the third Tuesday in each month, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York city, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesleyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second Wed- 
nesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the fourth Wednesday of January, 
March, April, September and October. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets at 
the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thursday 
in January, April, August and November. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 
8 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 
at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday following the 
second Wednesday of March, June, September and Decem- 
per, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Wednesday in each month, at 8p. m. The headquarters 
of the society are at 51 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the House 
of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on the first 
and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
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leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third Wed- 
nesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louts meets in the Missouri 
Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street and 
Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third Wednesdays 
in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on the 
second Thursday in each month, at 8p. m. The Associa- 
tion headquarters are at The Cumberland Publishing 
House, Nashville, Tenn. ? 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania meets 
in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., on the 
third Tuesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds infor- 
mal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, from 
September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p. m. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col., on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
es when they are held on the second Tuesday 
only. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the Public 
Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at 8 p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p. m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7:30 
p. m. Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers’ and Archttects’ Club of Loutsville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday in each month, at 8 


p. m. 

The Foundrymen’s Association meets at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa., on the first Wednesday in 
each month. 


Engineering Education. 

We have already called attention to the fact that the first 
annual meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education will be held in Brooklyv, Aug. 20 to 
23, in conjunction with the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. ‘This society 
was organized last year at the World’s Engineering Con 
gress, and has a total membership of 140, including the 
leading teachers of engineering in this country. The 
Secretary is Professor J. B. Johnson, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. At the Brooklyn meeting sessions 
will be held in the Polytechnic Institute, near City Hall 
Square, at 10.30a. m. and 2.30 p. m. each day. The 
morning sessions will be for the transaction of business, 
reading of papers, discussions, etc., before the entire 
body. The afternoon sessions will be in separate sections, 
unless otherwise arranged later. The hotel headquarters 
will be at the St. George Hotel, Clark street, Brooklyn. 
The provisional programme includes 13 papers or topics 
before the whole society, five before the civil engineer- 
ing section, and seven before the mechanical and electri- 
cal engineering section. 

Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

At the meeting on June 16, President J. C. Traut- 
wine, Jr.. in the chair, 68 members and visitors were 
present. Mr. W. C. Furber gave avery full description of 
‘The Engineering Features of the Harrison Building,’’ il- 
lustrating his remarks with large drawings of the building, 
and details of its construction and ornamentation. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE DELAWARE RIVER AT PHILADEL- 

PHIA. 

Mr. Benjamin Franklin read a discussion of Mr. Scher- 
merhorn’s paper on the above subject, presented at the 
meeting of May 19, prefacing his remarks by explaining 
that the discussion had been prepared jointly by Prof 
L. M. Haupt and himself. As the improvement of the 
channel in front of the harbor will cost the government 
about $3,500,000 for excavation, and the city about 
$8,000,000 more for advancing the piers to the new lines 
established by the Secretary of War, it is of great import- 
ance that the problem should be clearly understood and 
judiciously executed. Mr. Schermerhorn called attention 
to the fact that the entrance and exit of the tidal volume 
to the basin above the city should not be interfered with, 
as the harbor of Philadelphia is essentially the gateway 
of that basin. This fact was also fully stated by the 
Advisory Board to the Harbor Commission, as early as 
1883, yet the dike at Petty Island was built where it would 
interfere most with the ingress of the tide in the upper 
river reaches. It has also recently been urged that the 
work of advancing the wharves to the new lines should 
begin at the lower end of the rectified channel, near 
Moore street, but this would have the effect of still 
further separating the paths of mid-velumes of flood and 
ebb currents, and would result in increasing the deposits 
over the site of the island, until the up-river piers were 
also advanced on the Pennsylvania side. The dimensions 
which Mr. Schermerhorn gives for the minimum width 
of channel at mean low water appear to differ sensibly 
from those given in the annual report of the Chief Engi- 
neers for 1893, which quotes the plan as providing for a 
26-ft. channel about 1,000 ft. wide or wider if found prac- 
ticable, with the remaining width of about 900 ft. regularly 
decreasing in depth to 12 ft., and a resulting cross-section 
at half-tide of about 55,000 sq. ft. Furthermore, as the 
reconstruction of the water-fronts to conform to the new 
lines will be executed at the expense of the cities of 
Philadelphia and Camden, or riparian owners, and as the 
expense of these improvements along the Philadelphia 
front opposite Kaighn’s Point to the lower end of Petty 
Island has been estimated at about $8,000,000, it will be 
difficult to maintain the assigned section of the new chan- 
nel, which could only be done by the simultaneous regu- 
lation of the port wardens’ line on both sides of the river. 
If the present cross sectional area before the removal of 
the islands is 55,000 sq. ft., as stated by the United States 
Engineers and Coast Survey, then, as the cross-section 
of the islands below mean-water is about 25,000 sq. 
ft., their removal would make the total area (unless com- 
pensated for) 80,000 sq. ft. To extend solid piers on 
the Camden side 650 ft. would consume about 5,000 ft. of 
this area, and on the Pennsylvania side a solid extension 
of 650 ft. from the present bulk-nead line would consume 
about 2,000sq. ft. more, thus almost exactly compensating 
for the removal of the islands, and maintaining the nor- 
mal section as was contemplated by the Board of Engi- 
neers. But if, on the contrary, this sound fundamental 
principle be violated, it must result in permanent injury 
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to the navigable stream, and hence it is that we look with 
grave forebodings upon the proposition to support the 
piers upon open piles, spaced 10 ft. apart from centre to 
centre, for the express purpose of permitting the current 
to flow freely through and under the piers back to the 
bulk-head line. If we assume that 20 per cent. of this 
area may be occupied by the piles, then the enlargement 
of the water-way would be about 16, 800 sq. ft., or over 30 
per cent. of the normal section of the stream, resulting 
in consequent reduction of velocity, and deposits in pro- 
portion to the square of that reduction. 

It seems, therefore, that there is no escape from the 
conclusion that the attempt to introduce the open-pier 
method of construction, as used in New York harbor, into 
this port, can only result in permanent injury to the 
navigable channel, and should not be permitted, and as 
the Secretary of War has jurisdiction only over the ‘‘harbor 
lines ’’ it is a matter for local organizations to carefully 
consider before committing the city to so serious a 
mistake. 

Mr. Schermerhorn’s conclusion that the Delaware river 
is not a silt-bearing stream, and that, consequently, 
properly located artificial channels would 1temain of per- 
manent depth, appears to be erroneous, because, in the 
first place, the section, as proposed to be built, is not the 
normal one of 55,000 sq. ft.; secondly, because the 
dredged channels, which have been so often reopened, do 
not maintain themselves as a matter of fact, and thirdly. 
because the visible appearance of the water gives every 
indication of its being charged with silt. 

It is not the small ratio of fluvial to tidal water that 
determines whether a river is silt-bearing, so much as the 
character of its bed, or the geological formation through 
which it flows, and as the Delaware’s bed is alluvial and 
readily abraded by the ordinary currents, it is evident 
that permanency of result can best be obtained by regu- 
lating works, and no dependence can be placed upon 
dredging without such auxiliary structures. With such 
works it would be entirely possible, at comparatively small 
cost, tosecure and maintain an ample channel to the sea 
for our deepest draught vessels, and as there are about 20 
miles of shoals. according to the engineers’ reports, 
between Philadelphia and Bombay Hook, the importance 
of such works cannot be too strongly urged. It would 
seem, therefore, that the present state of the ha1bo1 prob- 
lem is a very unsatisfactory one, and that no departure 
should be permitted to be made from the well- -digested 
general plan recommended by the Board of Engineers in 
1888, but that the regimen of the river should be pre- 
served by a lateral movement of the material from the 
islands to either shore. By this means the form of the 
cross-section may be changed without materially affecting 
the areas of the sections while the path described by the 
material removed, or, in engineering parlance, the ‘‘aver- 
age haul’? will be reduced to a minimum. This will 
give, therefore, the most economical result, as well as the 
greatest profit to the contractor at existing prices. 


PERSONAL. 





—Mr. Francis F. Flagg has been elected Vice-President 
of the Merchants’ Dispatch Transportation Co., remaining 
also its Secretary and Treasurer. 


—Mr. Samuel Griffith, of Kankakee, III., 
ter Mechanic of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Louis, died in that town on June 25. 


—Mr. John H. Killinger will succeed Mr. J. M. Get- 
tel, as Superintendent of the Lebanon Car Works. The 
latter resigned because of failing health. 


--Mr. C. W. Buchholz, who has been in Philadelphia 
since September, 1892, as President of the projected ele- 
vated railroads in that city, proposes to open an office as 
consulting engineer in New York city, being located in 
the Havemeyer Building. 


—Mr. G. Gunby Jordan, of Columbus, was last week 
appointed State Railroad Commissioner of Georgia, by 
Governor Northern to succeed to the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Virgil Powers. Mr. Jordan is now Gen- 
eral Manager of the Georgia Midland & Gulf Railroad, and 
is also President of a national bank at Columbus. 


—Mr. Stanford T. Crapo, who has been elected Acting 
General Manager of the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad, 
is 29 years of age and ason of President W. W. Crapo. He 
has been connected with the Flint road for ten years, 
starting asa freight handler, and working his way up. 
Last year he was elected Assistant General Manager. 


—Mr. George S. Hobbs, who was recently elected Auditor 
of the new Southern Railway Company, has resigned as 
superintendent of the car serivce of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. Mr. Hoyt E. Howard, of Springfield, Mass., 
will succeed Mr. Hobbs. Mr. Howard has been Supe rin- 
tendent of the Connecticut River road since its lease to the 
of 


Division Mas- 
Chicago & St. 


Boston & Maine. He was formerly Traffic Manager 
the line. 
—Mr. S. E. Carman, who has been connected with the 


firm of Hale & Kilburn, of Philadelphia, for many years, 
is now Manager of the railroad department of the Pottier 
& Stymus Co., of New York. This firm has an excellent 
reputation as manufacturers of the finest furniture, but has 
not competed for railroad orders. It is now to bring out 
a new car seat, and Mr. Carman will be in charge of that 
department. 


—Mr. R. BH. Hill. Auditor of Freight Receipts on the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, has been 
appointed Acting Auditor of this railroad to succeed the 
late C. P. Leland. Mr. Hill has been with the Lake 
Shore Company since 1858. He was for over ten years 
chief clerk of freight accounts on the Lake Shore Railroad 
and in 1890 was given the title of Auditor of Freight 
Receipts, so that he stood in the line of direct promotion 
to the auditorship. 


—Mr. W. S. Jones has resigned as Superintendent of the 
Manhattan Beach Division of the Long Island Railroad, 
and accepted the position of General Superintendent of the 
South Carolina & Georgia Railroad, with headquarters at 
Charleston, S. C. Mr. Jones was for seven years a Super- 
intendent on the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, and later 
Superintendent of the Central Division of the New York 
& New k#ngland for a year or two, before entering the 
employ of the Long Island in 1893. 


—Mr. L. M. Martin has been appointed General Man- 
ager of the Iowa Central Railroad, succeeding Mr. Edwin 
McNeill, who is now Receiver of the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Co. Mr. Martin was formerly General Manager 
of the Des Moines, Northern & Western Railroad and 
Commercial Agent of the Wabash Railroad, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, as well, until last April. He resigned 
then to push the construction work on the Lake Superior, 
Southwestern & Gulf road, a company recently organ- 
ized to build a line of over five miles. 


—The organization of the new Southern Railroad Com- 





pany, the successor of the Richmond & Danville, is essen- 
tially the same as that of the old company, although a few 
important changes in officers are to be noted. Mr. Alex- 
ander B. Andrews, of Raleigh, N. C., remains as Second 
Vice-President, and Mr. W. H. Greene, as General Mana- 
ger, at Washington, D.C. The appointment of Mr. W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., as Third Vice-President, has been noted. 
Mr. Sol Haas, who has been Traffic Manager of the rail- 
road since 1887, and has been connected with that depart- 
ment of railroading during his entire career, becomes 
Assistant to the President, retaining his office at Washing- 
ton, but his exact duties in that position have not been 
defined. Mr. Culp, who has been Assistant Traffic Man- 
ager, and was formerly General Freight Agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville, has been appointed Traffic Man- 
ager of the Company to succeed Mr. Haas. Mr. H. C. 
Ansley, who was Assistant Auditor, has ge appointed 
Acting Treasurer to succeed the late John W. Hall. 


ELECTIONS AN \D_APPOINTM ENTS. 


Altoona, Clearfield & Northern.—Mr. Edward Banks, 
City Editor of the Altoona Gazette has been appointed 
jeneral Passenger Agent of this company, with the head- 
quarters at Altoona, Pa. 


Boston & Maine.—The following changes have been 
made on the Connecticut River Division; H. E. Folsom has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Connecticut River 
and Passumpsic Divisions, at Lyndonville, Vt., and H. 
F. Sampson, Assistant Superintendent at Springfield, 
Mass. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—J. H. Veitch has 
been appointed Division Freight and Passenger Agent of 
the Kansas City Division, with office at Kansas City, Mo., 
vice T. W. Lippincott assigned to other duties. Mr. 
Veitch will also continue to perform the duties heretofore 
assigned to him as General Agent at Kansas City. 

Chicago & Western Indiana,—At an adjourned meeting 
of the Board of Directors held in Chicago, June 28, all of 
the officers were re-elected as follows: V. T Malott, 
Chairman of the Board; B. Thomas, President and Gen- 


eral Manager; M. J. Clark, Secretary; J. E. Murphy, 
‘Treasurer, and Charles M. Osborne, General Solicitor. 


Denver & Western.—The officers of this company 
recently organized in Colorado are as follows: Henry Paul, 
President; W. M. Mitchell, Vice-President and General 
Manager; E. W. Williams, Treasurer; J. W. Hawk, 
Secretary, and W. O. MacFarlane, Master Mechanic, all 
of Denver, Col. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—R. H. Hill has 
been appointed Acting Auditor of this company. M. C. 
Tully has been appointed Assistant Auditor Freight 
Receipts. Reports and communications relating to freight 
accounts should be addressed to him. 


Lehigh Valley—Thomas W. Hulme has been appointed 
Assistant Real Estate Agent, and not Real Estate Agent 
as reported last week. 


Mexican Central.—S. O. Lewis, who late last year was 
compelled to resign his position as: Superintendent of 
Transportation on this road on account of ill health, has 
been appoiuted Superintendent of the Tampico Division, 
with headquarters at San Luis Potosi, Mex., vice M. S. 
McCay, resigned. 

Southern Railway Co.—Executive order No. 2, issued 
by Samuel Spencer, as President of this railroad, which 
succeeds the Richmond & Danville Railroad, announces 
the election of the following officers ata meeting of the 
Board of Directors of this company, held at Richmond, Va., 
on June 18: Samuel Spencer, President; A- B. Andrews, 
Second Vice-President, office, Raleigh, N. C.; William H. 
Baldwin, Jr., Third Vice- President, office, 1300 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, ee €s Francis Lynde Stetson, 
General Counsel, office, 15 Broad street, New York; W. A. 
C. Ewen, Secretary, office, 80 Broadway, New York; 
George S. Hobbs, Auditor, office, 1300 Pennsylvania Ave. 
nue, Washington. The following appointments have been 
made: Sol. Haas, Assistant to the President; W. H. 
Green, General Manager ; John M. Culp, Traffic Manager ; 
Harrie C. Ansley, Acting Treasurer (vice John W. Hall, 
deceased). Their offiecs will temporarily be at 1300 Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D. C 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburg.—W. C . Russell 
has been appointed Improvement Agent, an office recently 
created. 
ing the natural resources of the country along the line of 
the road, secure the co-operation of capital and labor for 
their development, and act generally for the good of the 
tailroad and the country contiguous thereto. 


Wisconsin Central.—Charles B. Kinna, formerly Gen- 
eral Agent of the passenger department of the Northern 
Pacific at New York, and recently Secretary of the joint 
passenger committee of St. Paul and Minneapolis, has 
been appointed General Eastern Passenger Agent of this 
company’s lines, with hendiqunetere at New York. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 


Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—The branch line of the Man- 
chester & Augusta, to connect with the South Bound 
Railroad at Denmark, S. C., which was begun last year, 
will probably be completed by July 10. The branch starts 
from Rimini, extending southwest through the town of 
Orangeburg to Denmark, and is about 44 miles long. 


Butte, Anaconda & Pacific.—A report from Ana- 
conda, Mon., the headquarters of the company, states 
that it is certain that this railroad will be built this season 
into Granite, Ravalli and Missoula counties in Montana, 
and that work thereon will be begun in July. The sur- 
veyors have been directed to finish the surveys to Mis- 
soula, which were begun last year. The railroad is now 
in operation for 26 miles between Butte and Anaconda. It 
is owned chiefly by Marcus Daly and J. B. Haggin. The 
route they have agreed upon is via Phillipsburg and down 
the Skalkaho river into the Bitter Root valley, thence to 
a point south of Missoula, where it will cross the Bitter 
Root river to reach the town of Missoula. W. L, Hoge, 
of Anaconda, is President of the company. 


Coast Railway of Nova Scotia.—This company is 
calling for tenders for the grading on a portion of the line, 
according to plans and specifications which may be 
examined at the office of the Company at Yarmouth, N. 
S. The total length of the line will be 90 miles, from 
Yarmouth to Lockeport, Nova Scotia. A. H. Chadbourne, 
29 Broadway, New York, is the chief projector. 


Cobourg,Northumberland & Pacific.—The Canadian 
Government has granted the company a subsidy for the 
construction of a road 50 miles in length from Cobourg to 
Central Junction, Ont., on the Canadian Pacific Road, 


His duties will be to answer inquiries concern- | 





Arrangements have been made, is said, with wealthy 
capitalists to advance the ee % the immediate build- 
ing of the road. Henry K. Wickstead, of Cobourg, Ont., 
made the surveys for the line several years ago. Robert 
Mulholland is President. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Athens.—Governor 
McKinley, of Ohio, has refused to direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State to bring quo warranto proceedings against 
the company to oust it from its charter, and the opponents 
of the project have brought a suit at Columbus, O., for 
an injunction to prevent the company taking possession of 
the Hocking Canal to build the road. The claim is made, 
that, as the canal lands were granted to the State by the 
United States Government for a specific use, the railroad 
company must secure the consent of the National Govern- 
ment to the use of the canal embankment as a roadbed. It 
is also claimed that the Legislature misused its power 
when it failed to accept the offer of the Chicago, Colum- 
bus & Southeastern road for the right of way, the rental 
offered by that company being $5,000 a year higher than 
the bid of the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Athens. 


Denver & Western.—The incorporation of this com- 
pany in Colorado was notedtwo weeks ago. Henry Paul, 
of Denver, Col., is President of the company, and he states 
that the road is intended to connect a newly developed 
mining district known as the ‘‘Alice’’ at the head of Fall 
river, about ten miles west of Central City, Col., with 
the Colorado Central Railroad, near Central City. The road 
has been surveyed, and the prospect of building it is said 
to be very good. Nocontracts have been let as yet. The 
road will be narrow-gage. The average grade of present 
survey is 21 ft. to the mile. 


Drummond County.—Mr. Charles Church, president 
of the railroad, states that no further construction work 
will be done this year, but the line will probably be 
extended to Levis, Que., next Summer. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—The branch 
road from Minnesela, S. D., to the Hay Creek coal mines, 
in Wyoming, referred to under this head two weeks ago, 
will be built by the Wyoming & Pierre Railroad, with 
which this company has no connection. The company is, 
however, building a line from Middle Creek Stock Yards, 
about two miles north of Belle Fourche, S. D., toa point 
in Middle Creek, eight miles, for the purpose of giving 
another loading yard for range cattle. The survey is 
finished, and the branch is to be completed by August 1. 
The contracts have been let to A. E. Owen, of Norfolk, 
Neb. The line will have a maximum grade of 20 ft. 
and maximum curves of two degrees. J. B. Berry is 
Chief Engineer. 

Ganley Lumber Co.—This company will soon com 
plete a railway from its mills at Belva, W. Va., at the 
head of Blue Creek, down that stream three miles to 
Spruce Fork, and up the latter four miles. The company 
own a tract of 60,000 acres of hard wood,and will extend the 
line as the timber is cut. 


Marion & St. Clair.—This company has been recently 
incorporated in Pennsylvania to construct a railroad at a 
point in Blythe Township to a connection with the Phila- 
delphia & Reading near the town of St. Clair. The entire 
road will be in Schuylkill county. William H. Taylor, 
of Scranton, Pa., is President. The directors are W. W. 
Paterson, David E. Taylor and E. P. Kingsbury, of 
Scranton, Pa., and George W. Deeths, of Hazleton, Pa. 


_ Mountain Valley Coal and Coke Co.—This railroad 
is being built by the Virginia & Alabama Coal Co. from 


the Georgia Pacific Railroad, near Coal Valley, Ala., to 
the company’s mines near Oakman, Ala., about two 
miles. The grading is being done by J. E. Lacey, of 


Oakman, and the track laying has just commenced. 


New Roads.—George M. Donaldson, of Charleston, 
W. Va., and John T. Jarrett, of Jarrett’s Ford, W. Va., 
have purchased a tract of 35,000 acres of timber on Morris 
Fork of Blue Creek, in Kanawha County, W. Va., and will 
build a railroad five miles in length from Morris Fork to 
the mouth of Blue Creek, for getting to the timber. The 
line will be built as a permanent road, and will be used 
for other than timber traffic if it offers. 


Northeastern Elevated.—Workmen have begun to 
remove that portion of the structure of the Northeastern 
Elevated Railroad which was erected on Front street, in 
Philadelphia. The decision of the Supreme Court, 
declaring the building of elevated railroads illegal, 
debarred the company from further construction, and 
nothing remained but to remove the 3,200 ft. of elevated 
road already built. 


Ohio Southern.—The extension from Jeffersonville to 
connect with the Pennsylvania, so as to give the com- 
pany a line into Cincinnati, O., has been finished for 
about 15 miles from the former town. Jeffersonville is 
on the main line, south of Springfield, O., and the line 
extends from that town southwest to Port William, to 
which it is now finished, and thence to McKay’s Station, 
five miles further, the terminus being at Oregonia, where 
it intersects the Little Miami Railroad. 


Olean, Oswayo & Eastern.—The extension of this 
Pennsylvania railroad beyond Ellisburg to Oswayo, about 
nine miles, has been finished for about five miles out of 
Ellisburg. The extension is being built by H. J. Rumsey, 
of Oswayo, Pa., and will probably be finished by Sep- 
tember 1. The’ road has been in operation between 
Genesee and Ellisburg since last year, and will be about 
15 miles long from Genesee to Oswayo, Pa. A line has 
been projected from Rose Lake, near Ellisburg, to 
Coudersport, about 11 miles, but there is little chance of 
that work being undertaken this year. 


Roaring Creek & Charleston.—This company, which 
is building a line through upper West Virginia, is making 
rapid progress. The line is completed to a point five miles 
above Womelsdorf, to which point, from the West Virginia 
Central & Pittsburg, at Bretz, it is already open and haul- 
ing considerable coal and timber. The work beyond 
Womelsdorf is making such headway that five lines more 
can be opened in a few weeks. Four of the bridges were 
tested last Friday, and Chief Engineer Bell reports that 
the big cut on Flat Bush, being made by contractor 
Thomas Gilhooley, will be ready to open for trains in a 
few days. This will make possible the laying of track 
four miles beyond. 


Sinslaw & Eastern.—This project has been talked of 
for a number of years in Oregon, and considerable survey 
ing has been done, at one time or another, from Florence 
which is on the coast at the mouth of the Sinslaw river, 
east to Eugene. The line is now being located between 
these points, and the maps and profiles will be filed by 
the engineers within six weeks. Isaac Britton, of Eugene 
Ore., General Manager, states that the contracts for build. 
ing this part of the line will then be awarded. The survey 
now being made is from Florence through Eugene, to 
Springfield, Ore., a distance of 80 miles. A. G. Hovey is 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Isaac Britton is General 
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Manager, and H. L. Mitchellis Auditor and Secretary, all 
with headquarters at Eugene. Other officers of the road 
will be elected at an adjourned meeting to be held in 
July. 


Watervale & Benzie.—The railroad being built by 
the Watervale Manufacturing Co. out of Watervale, Mich., 
is now finished for six miles to Smelzer. The road is 
being built to reach Thompsonville, Mich., on the Chi- 
cago & Western Michigan and the Toledo, Ann Arbor & 
North Michigan Railroads. All the work so far accom- 
plished has been done by the Watervale Manufacturing 
Co. The town of Watervale, from which the railroad is 
being built, is in Benzie County, about seven miles south 
of Frankfort, being located on Lake Michigan. ‘The rail- 
road company has not yet been formally organized, but 
when this is done it will be known as the Watervale & 
Benzie. 


W vandotte & Southwestern,.—About 12 miles of this 
railroad is now completed from Wyandotte, near Giffords, 
on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, through 
Fenter, to Graham, in Arkansas. The road is standard 
gage, and is being built by the lumber firm of J. H. 
Hamlen & Son, of Little Rock, to develop timber lands 
owned by that firm. The line will be extended 12 miles 
further to Prattsville, Ark., and perhaps also to Sheridan. 
B. ¥. Copeland, of Little Rock, is Secretary. 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The report of 
earnings for May makes the following comparisons with 
the previous year: 














Month of May. 1894, 1893. Inc. or Dec. 
Freight. . .. . . « . $1,600,609 $2,161,641 D $561,032 
Passenger. ....... 561,042 781,500 D 220,458 
Oe oe 354,666 347,701 I 6,965 

Total earn... $2,516,317 $3, 290, 842 D $774,525 
Oper. expen 735,797 2, 181,458 D 445,661 
Net earn .. wo. ead 780,520 $1,109, 384 D $328,864 
Fixed charges ...... 800,000 822,881 D = 22,881 
Deficit. . . $19, 480 $286, 503 D $305,983 

Since Jan. 1, . 

Gross earn. . . . $12,796,692 $15, 683,329 D $2,886, 637 


Oper. expen. . 10,932,027 D 2,640,608 





8, 291,419 





. $4,505,273 
4,000,000 


$4,751,302 D $246,029 
4,114,404 D 114,404 


Net earn 
Fixed charges 





Balance . . $505, 273 $636, 898 D = $131,625 


Duluth & Manitoba.—The Bondholders’ Protective 
Committee of the first mortgage bondholders of this rail- 
road has negotiated a lease with the receivers of the 
Northern Pacific, providing for the lease of the property 
to the Northern Pacific receivers for three years, from 
Aug. 15, 1893, at a rental equal to 4 per cent. a year on 
the first mortgage bonds for 18 months, and 5 per cent. 
per annum for the remaining 18 months, subject to the 
approval of the holders of a majority of the bonds and of 
the courts. Rights of foreclosure are to be waived dur- 
ing the term of the lease, but at its expiration payment 
of the unpaid balance of the coupons can be enforced. 


Eel River.—In the State Circuit Court at Rochester, 
Ind., Judge Capron last week appointed W. ‘O. Johnson, 
a Chicago attorney, Receiver of the Eel River Railroad, 
which extends from Logansport to Butler, Ind., and forms 
alink inthe Detioit branch of the Wabash. An appeal 
from the decision appointing a Receiver for the road was 
granted later on the application fof the Wabash Railroad 
Co. 

Lake Street Elevated.—Reports in the Chicago papers 
state that Marshall Field and J. F. Doane have purchased 
M. C. MecDonald’s interest in the Lake Street Elevated 
Railroad Company, amounting to 17,000 shares, at a price 
around $20 per share. 


Louisville Southern,—E. T. Halsey, Special Master 
under order of the United States Circuit Court for Ken- 
tucky in the suit of the Central Trust Co. of New York 
against the railroad company, has issued notice that the 
sale of the company’s property will occur at Louisville, 
August 16. No bid will be accepted for less than $1,000, - 
000. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—The Minnesota Supreme 
Court has handed down a decision affirming the judgment 
of the court below, which concedes the right of the equip- 
ment and improvement mortgage bondholders to demand 
payment of their mortgage from the railroad company. 
This decision will require the railroad company to pay 
$4,000,000 and accrued interest thereon to the equipment 
bondholders. ‘The receivership of the road is to terminate 
after the payment of the bonds and interest as decreed by 
the court. The counsel for the Stockholders’Committee in 
New York, in commenting on this decision says that it 
leaves the situation practically as it was before argument 
of the appeal was heard. The equipment bondholders had 
their decree at that time for the payment of the amount of 
their bonds with interest. This decree has been confirmed. 
The only step to be taken now is to arrange for the pay- 
ment of the amount of the decree. 


Missouri Pacific.—The Supreme Court of Nebraska 
last week handed down an opinion in the case of the 
Fitzgerald & Mallory Construction Co. against the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, which has been in the courts 
almost six years. The judgment is for $764,942, with 
interest at 7 per cent. from Dec. 16, 1891, in favor of John 
Fitzgerald. The construction company buiit the Denver, 
Memphis & Atlantic and Pueblo State Line railroads, from 
Chetopa, Kan,, to Pueblo, Col. The plaintiff alleged 
that Jay Gould, Russell Sage, Levi P. Morton and others 
interested in the Missouri Pacific, which absorbed the 
roads named above, secured a controlling interest in the 
Fitzgerald & Mallory Construction Co., and then pro- 
ceeded to repudiate the greater part of the debt, and by 
their actions decreased the value of the stock. The 
Supreme Court remands the case back to the District 
Court with orders to enforce collection against the Mis- 
sourl Pacific 


New York & New England.—Judge Colt, of the 
United States Court at Boston, has granted the prayer of 
the Receivers for the issuance of $500,000 receivers’ 
certificates. 

Receiver M. J. Perry, of the road, in a statement in 
regard to the application, said that the receivers found 
that $500,000 was absolutely necessary for taxes and to 
meet the interest on the first mortgage bonds which 
matured last January. One million dollars is needed 
to secure new equipment, gravel ballast, buy new rails, 
ties, and rebuild and repair bridges. ‘‘The truth is, the 
road is in a bad condition, the roadbed is down to the 


it will be necessary to expend $100,000 for new ties; about 
5,000 tons of new steel rails are necessary, and it will cost 
$100,000 to repair bridges. The addition of 1,000 freight 
cars is also a necessity; new passenger cars must be 
bought and old ones repaired. Twelve locomotives have 
been allowed to wear out, 10 of which have to be re- 
placed, and 500 freight cars are completely gone.’’ 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The earnings 
and expenses for the month of May, 1894, and for the 
eight months of the fiscal year, compared with the same 
period of 1893, are given in the following table: 




















Month of May. 1894. 1893. Dec. 
co) are $2,024, 206 $2,501,614 $477,408 
Oper, expen.......... Sasa 1,657,921 222,658 

$588,943 $843,693 $254,750 
Due to leased lines . . $162, 227 $233,308 71,081 
fo eo ee $426,716 $610,385 $183, 669 

Eight months to May 31. 
co Le $16, 504,391 $19, 700, 546 $3,196,155 
Oper, Ckpen. sos 11,980,511 13,252, 668 1,272,157 

$4, 523,880 $6, 447,878 $1, 923, 998 
Due to leased lines... . 1,484,730 1,769,085 284,355 
INCt CATH. 6S. ss ose BORED $4, 678,793 $1,639, 643 


Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston.—Two for- 
mal decrees were entered before Judge Dallas, in the 
United States Circuit Court in Philadelphia on June 28, 
for the sale of the property of this railroad under fore- 
closure. The sale of the property will occur in Trenton, 
N. J., on September 18. . 

Philadelphia & Reading.—The statement of the earn- 
ings and expenses of this company for the month of May, 
1894, and for the fiscal year to May 31, compared with the 
same period of 1893, is given in the following table: 


Month of May. 1894. 1893. Inc. or Dec. 
Ones GEER... 3 6 es Se $1,628,230 $1,964,059 D $335,829 














StOSS ORDEM. ©. os 6 ss 951,283 1,161,871 D 210,588 
Profit in operating . . $676,947 $802,188 D = $125,241 
Other Teceipts... 5... 42,040 12, D 30, 
Profit for month... . $718, 987 $875,071 D_ $156,084 
Equipment, terminal and 
other charges... .. 142,962 57,610 I 85,352 
One-twelfth fixed charges 
er eae 705,000 718,678 D 13,678 
Total charges... $847, 962 $776, 288 I $71,674 
Le | i rr ae $128,975 Sur. $98,783 I $227,758 
Year to May 31. 
Groes COTM... ws $9,064, 957 $11,018,553 D $1,953,796 


Say An S 5,391,211 7,043,633 D 1,652,422 


$5,974,920 D $301,374 
269, 


Gross expen. . 








Profit in operating. . . $3,673,546 
Other receipts... 2... 252,988 794 D 16,805 


Profit for month . .. $3,926, 534 $4,244,714 D $318,180 


Equipment, terminal and 
other charges . . 999, 543 1,084,080 TI 84,537 


One-twelfth fixed cha rges 




















ED 5 ss ay 1S, & > 4, 275,000 4,312,072 D 37,072 
Total charges . . . $5,274,543 $5,396,152 D $121,609 
MDOGCIE ooo eas . $1,348,009 $1,151,438 I $196,571 


The interruption to the business of the Reading com- 
panies, due to the extraordinary rains of May 20th and 
2lst, which caused great damage to the railroad and 
canals, and stopped the production of coal at all but five 
of the collieries, was mainly responsible for the large fall- 
ing off in the earnings for May, which otherwise would 
have been nearly equal to those for May, 1893. 


Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston.—At a special 
meeting of the stockholders of the railroad company held 
in Philadelphia, on July 2, an increase of $3,700,000 in the 
capital stock of the company was authorized. This makes 
the capitalization $6,000,000. It is not intended that the 
new stock shall be issued at this time, the Directors hav- 
ing been authorized to issue it at their discretion. The 
company is controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. The line is 75 miles in length, running from South 
Pittsburg to Uniontown, Pa. : 


Southern Railway Co.—The properties and fran- 
chises of the Richmond, York River & Chesapeake, 
Washington, Ohio & Western and Atlantic, Tennessee & 
Ohio Railroad Co.’s have been conveyed to the Southern 
Railway Co. 


Southern Railway Co.—This company, the purchaser 
of the property of the Richmond & Danville at foreclos- 
ure sale, assumed the operation of the roads formerly 
controlled by the Richmond & Danville, on July 1. The 
lines operated by the company are: Purchased: Rich- 
mond & Danville. Leased: Virginia Midland and leased 
lines, Washington, Ohio & Western, Piedmont, North 
Carolina, Western North Carolina and the Atlanta & 
Charlotte Air Line and branches. Under temporary 
agreements: Richmond, York River & Chesapeake, North- 
western North Carolina, Atiantic, Tennessee & Ohio, 
Richmond & Mecklenburg, Clarksville & North Carolina, 
Oxford & Clarksville Oxford & Henderson, North Caro- 
lina Midland, Statesville & Western, High Point, Randle- 
man, Asheboro & Southern, Yadkin, State University, 
Milton & Sutherlin, Spartanburg, Union & Columbia and 
the Asheville & Spartanburg. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.—This Railroad Com- 
pany defaulted on July 1, in the payment of interest on its 
first mortgage bonds. The interest, it is understood, was 
not earned. The control of this road was understood to 
have been purchased by the Pennsylvania company last 
December. 


Union Pacific.—The receivers will petition the United 
States Circuit Court of Nebraska to be relieved of the 
guarantee of interest upon the Oregon Short Line & Utah 
Northern bonds under the lease to the Union Pacific. They 
will also ask to be relieved from the performance of any 
obligation under the contract between the Union Pacific 
and Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf. They also petition to 
be relieved of the guarantee upon the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island bonds, and to operate the lines so as to produce the 
largest revenue to the Union Pacific, and also that both 
the Union Pacific and the St. Joseph & Grand Island be 
relieved from the guarantee on the bonds of the Kansas 
City & Omaha. Among the other obligations from which 
the Union Pacific receivers will ask release, are the six 
per cent. rental on a portion of the Montana Union one- 
half leased lines, the payment of interest to the Northern 
Pacific Terminal Co., the abrogation of the joint through 
line contract between the Republican Valley & Omaha 


| Railroads, the Oregon Railway & Navigation lease, and the 


Kearney & Black Hills. The receivers will request that 
the contract by which the Rock Island and St. Paul roads 
use the Republican Valley tracks at Council Bluffs and 





loam, and when Winter comes, unless it is remedied, the 
rails will become crooked and make it dangerous to life. | 


The ties andrails have been neglected in years past, and ! 


South Omaha, and the bridge over the Missouri river, be 
revoked, as the compensation is inadequate, 


TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. 

Passenger rates between New York and Buffalo were the 
subject of a long discussion by the Trunk Line Executive 
Committee last Friday. It was finally decided to leave to 
Mr. Goddard, as arbitrator, the adjustment of percentages 
to reconcile as far as possible the conflicting claims of 
different roads. 


The decision of the Supreme Court on the Texas Railroad 
law did not reach Austin in official form until June 27, 
but now that it has been received it is said that the State 
Railroad Commissioners will ‘‘resume business at the old 
stand.’’ 

While the drummers are securing the passage at Wash- 
ington of a law to permit the railroads to issue interchange- 
able mileage tickets, the minor roads in Ohio which have 
had such a ticket on sale for several years, seem to be get- 
ting tired of it. It is announced that a number of the roads 
have notified the Ohio Central tbat they will no longer 
carry passengers on the mileage tickets of the latter. 

The fact that normal conditions are being rapidly 
restored in the bituminous coal trade, is incidentally shown 
by the report publishd in New York and Philadelphia last 
Saturday, that the anthracite coal trade is again rather 
dull. The prices of anthracite at the Atlantic seaboard 
have been raised fifteen cents, but it is understood that 
dealers will be glad to get the June prices; and it has 
been agreed to restrict the output for July to 3,500,000 tons. 
The coke traffic in Western Pennsylvania is picking up. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford has made a 
traffic agreement with the Philadelphia & Reading for tak- 
ing coal eastward by rail, the cars being transferred by 
boat from Communipaw, N. J., to Port Morris, N. Y. The 
New Haven road has similar contracts with the Central of 
New Jersey and the Lehigh Valley. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in an opinion by 
Commissioner Yeomans, has announced its decision of the 
case of H. W. Behlmer against the Memphis & Charles- 
ton, the East ‘Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia and the 
South Carolina Roads. The carriers charge 9 cents per 
100 more for the transportation of hay from Memphis to 
Summerville, S. C., than from Memphis over the same 
connecting line to Charleston, twenty-one miles east of 
Summerville. The commission holds that the carriers are 
not justified in departing from the long and short haul rule 
in the absence of an order of relief issued by the commis- 
sion. 





Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, July 2,1894. 


The effect of the strike has been to practically suspend 
freight traffic here the past week, aud also to materially 
diminish the volume of passenger traffic, owing to the 
uncertainty attending every attempt to reach distant points 
in the West. The most perceptible effect has been on the 
soft coal and produce supplies. The roads had only just 
recommenced bringing in soft coal and there was barely 
sufficient on the docks to last the boats 24 hours when the 
strike began. Consequently all the boats that could do so 
have been compelled to burn hard coal. ‘Those that could 
not adapt their fire boxes to this fuel have been obliged to 
tie up. Thelosses_on fresh fruits have already been enor- 
mous, but there is little if any danger that there will be 
any great lack of dairy products or vegetables in the city 
for some time. It is estimated that there is a sufficient 
quantity of dairy product in cold storage to last for two 
months and vegetables are coming in from adjacent terri- 
tory in sufficient quantities to supply the market. 

The Western Passenger Association has finally decided 
that each member may meet outside competition on return 
portions of excursion tickets of the National Educational 
Convention, but that no action will be taken to make one 
way rates westbound to meet the competition unless it 
develops that these tickets are being improperly used. 
The trouble grew out of the action of the eastern lines in 
extending the return limit on these tickets to September 1. 

The impression here is that the lines south of the Ohio 
river will ignore the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for the enforcement after July 9, of its recent 
decision in respect to rates from Cincinnati and Chicago 
to southern points. The Chicago and Ohio river lines are, 
of course, in favor of complying with the order, but they 
are powerless to reduce the rates without the consent of 
their southern connections. 

The managers of the Peoria lines spent considerable 
time last week endeavoring to arrive at satisfactory per- 
centages on which to divide eastbound business, but with- 
out accomplishing much. It looks as though this question 
will have to be referred to arbitration as was the similar 
question of divisions from Chicago. 

The next regular meeting of the Central Traffic Asso- 
ciation Passenger Department, is to be held at Mackinaw, 
July 11, at which time and place the Chicago & Ohio River 
Passenger Association will also hold a meeting. 

Central Traffic lines are to try fur three months the 
experiment of making passenger rates from Atchison, St. 
Joseph and points beyond from 75 cents to $1.25 above 
Kansas City points, instead of equalizing them with Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, as is now done. 

Western passenger men do not look upon the passage of 
the bill authorizing railroad companies to issue 5,000 mile 
interchangeable tickets to commercial travelers as confer- 
ring any additional obligation upon them. ‘The matter 
has been persistently urged before the various associations 
for a long time, without success. The principal objection 
to the proposed plan is the uncertainty that each line 
would receive its proportion of the mileage. The only 
line absolutely sure of its revenue would be the selling 
line. The roads are inclined to be incredulous concerning 
the promise of the commercial men that if allowed the 
tickets they will stop dealing with scalpers. 

The Executive Board of the newly organized Western 
Trunk Line Association (roads west of Chicago) has taken 
important action in voting to reduce the mileage rate on 
interchanged freight cars, including all classes of private 
cars except refrigerator cars, to half a cent a mile from 
August 1. There has been for a long time a growing feel- 
ing among Chicago managers that this step should be taken, 
but the % cent rate had become so firmly intrenched that 
they have hesitated to take united action. The necessity 
for retrenchment in all directions appears, however, to 
have overcome any remaining scruples they may have had 
regarding its expediency. During the life of the Western 
Traffic Association this matter was thoroughly canvassed 
by a special committee of managers who reported that it 
was their belief ‘‘that a fair mileage upon all refrigerator 
cars of private ownership, if any mileage is to be allowed, 
would in no event exceed % cent per mile, and upon all 
ordinary private cars, such as cattle cars, tank cars, coal 
cars, etc., a mileage of % cent per mile would be a very 
liberal compensation.’’ The question of mileage to be 
allowed on refrigerator cars has been referred to a Com- 
mittee of three to make a report at the next meeting of the 
executive board. This committee is also to consider the 
question of mileage to be allowed on poultry cars and tank 
cars returned empty. 








Other Chicago traffic news will be found on page 482, 
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